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Diversity is a law of life, and in general a powerful trend. It is not 
exactly a motive: the desire to be different from others evidences some 
oddity of character—contentiousness or ostentation or a lack of inner 
substance, and whatever its root, it actuates only a minority. The diversity 
that such a society as ours presents is in a sense unsought. Men pursue 
their manifold aims by manifold methods, unconscious for the most part 
or distegardful of each other. Only when the resultant diversity forces 
itself on their notice, in a moment of detachment or in some practical 
impasse in which they have become entangled, do they realise its true aspect. 
In proportion to the intensity of their own preoccupations and to the nar- 
rowness of their tastes and sympathies they wake up, even if the mood be 
brief, to a disconcerting strangeness that verges on the dangerous. The 
vain and the weak may seek after difference, but for normal men personal 
ease and social comfort depend largely on intuitions of sameness or at 
least of similarity. A felt kinship, close and deep, is an elemental need. 


I 


THE question for Britain is the normal and constant question in’ reasonably 
constituted societies, and most obviously in democracies—how to clear the 
way for extreme diversity of individual tastes, aims and activities on the 
one hand, and how on the other to keep the individuals in touch and in 
tune. Democracies often stop short at the first. It is their peculiar tempta- 
tion, whether from negligence or naiveté or pute laziness, to think liberation 
enough, and to trust to happy chances for the reconcilement without which 
liberation may work disruptively. It would be difficult to name any existing 
democracy in which the momentum of liberation has lasted all the way 
through to thorough reconcilement. The discussion, therefore, may be 
transferred profitably to the past. It is usual to allow great merit to the 
Athenian democracy. Within certain limits Athens did as much for her 
citizens as any State in any age, and almost certainly much more. Nothing 
but democracy could have answered with her people, a society pre-eminently 
gifted lin intelligence, energy, versatility and creativeness. Their force and 
initiative required the utmost freedom and the widest scope. They were the 
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freest of the Greeks because they knew best how to use freedom, whether in 
practical undertakings or in social and political organisation, or in the crea- 
tive arts and literature. For a Greek land Athens was the acme of liberation : 
strangers from other parts of Greece complained that they could not tell 
slave from free in the street. She liberated her own ‘citizens in the most 
stimulating fashion. She was only a little less effectual in reconcilement, 
when allowance is made for the factiousness of Greek politics then as now. 
A proud and vivid patriotism bound the people together in the mass. 
Town and Country were honeycombed in detail by multifarious associa- 
tions based on kinship, locality, calling, cult, public service. Very few ties 
or contacts were thought too brief or trivial to be used towards confirming 
the individual’s sense of membership in the State or the State’s moral 
strength. 

The most distinctive of the uniting influences at Athens, after all, were 
neither the social nor the political in the ordinary sense, but the cultural. 
Art in divers forms served the city’s life in a unique degree. In this original 
home of art, there was very little of ‘‘ Art for Art’s Sake.” Almost all art 
was in a sense public: it was bound up with history and patriotism, and 
with religion. The admiring modern may tend to exaggerate the influence 
of the practices and methods of art upon day-to-day life at Athens. The 
ensemble may have been more distinctive.and challenging than effectual. 
The partizanship of the modern, however, has a counterpart in the ancient 
world: and contemporaries, and visitors were unlikely to be seriously 
mistaken in their Athens. But the native-born knew best about it. To grow 
up in a vivifying atmosphere amid the material memorials of the past, 
absorbing a treasured tradition, reading and reciting the epic literature, 
sharing in solemn festivals, imbued with drama both serious and comic 
was a privileged experience : and the more technical side of education was 
not neglected. The expressive genius of Athens wrought on the young 
year in year out. It appealed creatively to the humane imagination in almost 
all its forms. Education was a magisterial propaganda in all but one sense, 
and the most important sense. It used superb skill, beauty, variety, authority, 
the pride and joy of patriotism, but focussed all these persistent influences 
on freedom, a freedom best proved by the triumphs of imagination. It isa 
common reflection that the creative spirit of a nation tends to rise and sink 
concurrently with freedom. Serious ‘drama, being intrinsically and pecu- 
liarly public, is of all poetic forms the best evidence of this major factor. 
The Athenian drama, which had its roots in religion and drew. widely for 
its inspirations, had the rarest potency. The modern reader still yields to its 
power, and he surmises as he’ reads what its power meant with its own 
public. Thus Athens developed her own safeguards against the risks of 
diversification. Drama transcended the social divisions,:and art corrected 
politics. It is a classical instance of balance. 


II 


In the present standing crisis of our affairs the “‘ Athenian. Way ”’ is worth 
study, despite the patent differences between Athens and Britain, for instance 
in scale of population and wealth. The Athenian economy was like ours in 
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depending on sea-borne commerce, though weaker and more precarious. 
The clear and exact realism of the ranging Athenian intelligence had needs 
less easily satisfied and infirmities less easily neutralised than the more 
instinctive and less exacting British mind. Athens knew her own history 
well, whereas Britain, for all the history she has made, is ill-informed about 
the past but keeps a deep'sense¢ of the continuity of the national life, which is 
a passable substitute. ‘The Athenian imagination was active and versatile. 
The'imagination of the British is dormant normally, though powerful when 
awakened: they make do in general with a kindly sociableness that serves 
day-to-day practical needs. The differences between Britain and Athens, 
though ‘considetable, stand well within the circle of our common human 
natute. They ate the less conspicuous now when Britain, her faculties 
freshly stirred, seems liker Athens than before, and resembles her pointedly 
in the broad social problem. Outshone in several respects, Britain is at an 
advantage in suffering less from factiousness. 

Various agencies contribute towards the solution of this broad problem, 
somie of ‘set purpose, such as the churches, and some otherwise, such as 
sport, the music-halls, the press. Neither intention nor the lack of it is a 
sure index of efficacy. The bearings of education on the problem are equi- 
vocal. By tradition a unifier of men, in the present individualistic régime 
a divider, in the future, if Fate is kind, education may be a reconciler again 
as well as a divider. In some countries the public interest, whether rightly 
or falsely conceived, has led rulers or public opinion to seize on education 
as am instrument of propaganda. British education has in general been 
sparedthe' starkly political motives. It is not so at present. Educational 
controversies are confused by invading ideas from other quarters, for instance 
from ‘politics. The equalitarians look to education to abolish or nullify 
existing ‘inequalities of station and wealth, which it could only do by 
creating fresh inequalities of its own. These might please the equalitarians 
no better, except under the severest guarantees, such as only dictatorship 
could provide. The equalitarian hope, however, is belied at the outset by 
the triple stream of secondary education to which the Education Act of 
1944 has committed the country. The equalitarians’ error is not so much an 
excess of political zeal as false psychology. They think of education asa 
“ processing ” of children, which if carried out under standard conditions ‘by 
standard methods for the prescribed period will give the desired uniform 
results. Or they think of it, even less. realistically, as a somewhat scarce 
commodity * the supply of full rations for all will ensure the same happy 
effects. It is true,'and always: ‘will be, that education has analogies with 
“ processing ” and the supply of consumable goods. Analogies can be 
extremely misleading: and the mechanical analogy in education leads 
straight to downright heresies. ‘“ Processing ” is nothing if not purposeful : 
and the idea leads on to another—unless they are one idea, and not two— 
the “‘ conditioning ”. of the young. “‘ Conditioning ” for what? For use 
in the modern mechanism of. work. The mechanical fallacy, in whichever 
of its forms and at whatever level of education, is the prevalent error of 
the day. Only the kindergarten and the primary school are immune. The 
secondary ‘school feels the prospective pressure of employments. Utility 
enjoins concentration, even though the developing aptitudes of the young 
have not yet ripened fully. School work is in chronic danger of being 
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narrowed more and more to anticipate and to suit the supposed exigencies 
of the market. What is done is done in the name of utility, the utility of 
employers and industries rather than of the scholars themselves. The 
examination system, invented to serve teaching, reacts on it for the worse, 
and too often masters it. Of the triple secondary stream the modern school, 
if it could preserve its freedom in the teeth of tradition and example, would 
have the chance of a novel success. The more education is ruled by examina- 
tions, the more artificial it is likely to be, and all the more if the examinations 
are external. The higher the grade, the narrower the range of study. The 
longer the education, the more it seems to taper to a point. The more it 
tapers to a point, the more points. The more points, the less the votaries, 
or victims, can have in common. The entire process of teaching and 
examination, each confirming the other’s faults, ends in an almost unqualified 
specialisation out of deference, very largely, to an outside factor, the! market 
demands. This is to use the young rather than to educate them. The 
separatist régime, dividing off studies from studies and men from men, 
denies the stimulus of variety in the one, and forestalls the hope of humane 
community for the other. As youth expands, education contracts. 


III 


Tus complex of practices largely erroneous has the appearance of inevit- 
ability. Its chief elements may each seem natural in the abstract. The needs 
of large-scale co-ordination justify them, but only if the co-ordination. is 
itself justified. The larger the scale, the less individualised, in general, is 


the treatment of the items. The prestige of mass methods works against the 
individual, The errors have one merit, consistency, and one. root, the 
shirking of the real problem. This is the pupil, individual and unique. 
Circumstances may make the shirking natural and even pardonable.. ‘The 
teacher’s contacts with the pupil may be intermittent and disjointed. 
Acquaintance will be correspondingly slight, and control lax. The | pro- 
gramme of work may be technically or statistically correct, and yet unsuited 
to any pupil in the group. Classroom numbers, above all, may daily and 
hourly defeat the teacher. It is only in small parcels that pupils have justice 
done them, and perhaps only in small schools. 

The task of education, despite contrary appearances, is to help in the 
awakening of imagination, a truly ancillary. rdle, though all-important. 
The phases and pulses of mental growth are within: they are the agent’s 
own acts. Their core is vision. Each stroke of it, the passing from darkness 
to the light, from vague presentiment or groping or fumbling to confident 
grasp, is, for all its familiarity, a miracle. It dawns suddenly on the puzzled 
and expectant mind what something is or means, for instance, or how. it 
can be done or done best, or what it should be like, or what its cause may be, 
or what can be done with it and what cannot. This illuminative incipiency, 
this imaginative lead, is the sovereign characteristic of mind. It is the. act 
of the agent and not of any other, but unforced and fortuitous, a happy 
event/in him as much as his act. Minds differ in nothing more strikingly 
than in power and variety of imagination, though all have some of it. The 
mathematical, in any strength, is rare. Less rare is the intuitive sense of 
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linkage in phenomena. The creative power of children in various forms of 
art is almost a new discovery: so little was it sought for or encouraged 
until recently. The fingers have their imagination, a sense of material and 
the working of it. Imagination seems to give the whole body the same lead 
in such major co-ordinations as athletics or dancing, the primal sense of 
balance, pace, momentum issuing in movements of grace and force. Nature 
has distributed the social imagination more evenly than some others: the 
healthy happy well-loved child readily detects and responds to attitudes in 
other minds. The business of the educator is to search for the specific 
forms of imagination implanted by nature. It matters little where he first 
strikes the vein. The success of one imagination may stimulate othets. It 
matters more that the growing mind should have plenty of congenial food, 
for imagination cannot be expected to work well in a vacuum. The food is 
nothing but suitable experiences in all the variety possible. A large part of 
it in respect of knowledge and suggestion is due from the educator. The 
value of his quota is not to be measured exclusively or indeed primarily by 
the amount of information he conveys, or by the pressure at which it is 
delivered, or by the ratio of retention by the pupil, but by its serving the 
originativeness and the initiatives of the pupil. The business of educators, 
in fact, is less magisterial and less directly creative than some of them are 
tempted by their situation—a sore temptation—to think it and make it. 
The dominancy that turns teaching into a forceful propaganda is the con- 
trary of the true mode, the child-centred. The overall classroom is in truth 
a valley of temptation, of manifold temptation. ‘The dominancy needed for 
mere peace and discipline in the classroom passes naturally into the teaching 
itself. The educator suffers along with his pupil: he acquires a false or at 
any tate an artificial personality, which serves him better, perhaps, in the 
classroom than in general society. A true histrionic gift whereby dramatic 
quality is imparted is the making of teaching. If the ideal of teaching is an 
immediate and fruitful contact of two minds, both should be sincere and in 
natural pose, which is scarcely possible under the mass method. The 
problem, once mote, is the individual. 


IV 


THE last word in Education, an enviable opportunity, lies with the Uni- 
vetsities.. Their entrants are a tiny and select group from each generation. 
In the new-found freedom from the closer air of school the generous youth 
are by instinct responsive to the larger aspects of life. Their expectations 
range wide and high in search of comprehensive truth and ultimate mean- 
ings, or should so range. They are at the age for the golden keys of know- 
ledge to'which all locks yield. They are philosophers then by rights, even 
if never again. The idea of mission importunes them: they look around 
on their elders and teachers, upon institutions and their practices for signs 
of the same. They are seekers, eager and uneasy: cravers, they scarcely 
know for what, unless it were some towering consummation of Oneness 
and Wholeness, in life and the world. All this is youth’s mountain-top, a 
realm of romance which it is good for the generous young to climb to and 
to be helped up, and to breathe its air. The light that never was on land or 
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sea, once seen, is seldom forgotten. The high mood of youth sets. the 
Universities a noble task. They cannot generate the mood: their choice is 
between answering it and starving it. The task is harder than it was, and 
may grow harder still. The young seem less young than they were. They 
enter now on no heritage of expansive optimism as in Victorian’ times. 
War has chilled the atmosphere, and wartime hardships sober old and young. 
The increasing severity of preparation at school on narrow lines for Uni- 
versity entry provokes a reaction, The newcomers arrive a little tired. 
Social influences, again, in the homes and elsewhere hasten development 
unduly in certain respects. A small-family civilisation forces the young to 
live too much with their seniors. The Cinema familiarises the young with 
scenes of life beyond their years, and not always of the best, to say the least 
of it, and forestalls natural growth, and in a measure distorts it. Staleness, 
precocity, and sophistication are the natural result of overstrain and pre- 
mature stimulation. They need not be permanent, but as. long, as they 
persist they inhibit the high mood which is youth’s privilege. It would be 
possible to remedy or shorten the reaction, and even to turn it to account, 
if the trouble were realised as specific and its cure planned. The Universities 
are content to leave the cure to Time, and to let the opportunity, for what 
it is worth, pass by. 

The alumni of Universities usually become influential in various spi eres 
of life far beyond the proportion of their numbers. Dr — Rashdall 
wrote in 1895 of the medieval universities :— 


Their organisation and their traditions, their studies and their exercises affected 
the progress and the intellectual development of Eutope more powerfully, or 
(perhaps it should be said) more exclusively, than any schools in all likelihood will 
ever do again. 


If he were to revisit England now, he would discover such,a rise in the 
number and size of University institutions, in public,interest.and support 
for them, in the multifarious bearings of their work, as to dispose him to 
revise his prophecy. He would sce a host of teachers in the making. Observ- 
ing inter alia signs of a change from democracy to bureaucracy, and alarmed 
by the mounting army of bureaucrats, he might judge it a prime duty of 
Universities to educate our new masters. He would find the counterpart 
of the Whitehall battalions in the public services of the towns and counties. 
He would find, too, a parallel in quasi-public undertakings, in the. larger 
private firms, and in business generally : the managing staffs, charged with 
human as well as technical problems, are in effect officials. .The professions 
that require a long training of high standard turn naturally to the Uni- 
versities for it, hoping to profit doubly, by. a flow of competent technicians 
who have absorbed concurrently the university atmosphere and.a. tincture 
of humane culture. The technicianship is not left to chance: the general 
culture, theory and practice alike, is still to seek, While the, vocational 
principle gains steadily on the Universities, the crisis of the cultural grows 
steadily, more acute. The professions appear to continue, in hopes of a 
detente, if not now, then fairly soon. The higher the tension of united hope, 
the more hydraulic its pressure, the better is the chance of reform, whether 
from inside or—as might be the more effectual way—by outside authority. 
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The Universities, moreover, are expected to increase their. output. of 
graduates substantially in the next few years. As alumni multiply, good 
specialists and technicians, most of them, but untutored in other points, 
the country risks, so far as the Universities affect it; a new degree of friction 
and failure in the human problems. The country and the Universities, sure 
enough, are not on a footing. The country has. a fairly safe margin in most 
respects. The Universities have no time to lose in a matter of duty. 

Those hopes of the professions spring direct from the need of the hour, 
but also echo a long tradition. In the racial memory of England the Uni- 
versities still stand for liberal culture and the lessons of community. They 
helped thereby to preserve the nation’s sense of identity and unity through 
past centuries. In the present era of change the reconciling and uniting 
influences are at least as necessary as in the past. It is’ reasonable: to ask 
whether the Universities and especially the many growing institutions of 
the new style, provide these influences. But what in essence and function 
are Universities ? They have enough of organic unity and selfhood, pre- 
sumably, to justify the question. The answer ina sense is easy : they embody 
the passion for knowledge, controversy, teaching. Freedom of thought and 
speech being their element, they encourage the extremes of variety. Spe- 
cialisms multiply by scission ad infinitum. Dispersive interests and divergent 
methods breed a multitude of imperia in imperio. The individualistic and 
separatist drift of departments, sub-departments, and solitary specialists 
is a virtual prerequisite of scientific discovery. This tide. flows strongly, 
though irregularly : it neither can nor ought to be checked. It vivifies and 
enriches the Universities, and reaches far out beyond them, but at a certain 
price. In its strong light other sides of University work seem less weighty. 
There are other matters for imagination to develop. The task of every 
school at whatever level is to train imagination in all the spheres of judge- 
ment and discovery and creativeness. 

It is not only in science that specialists subdivide the field: the same 
method is equally a prerequisite in the humane studies. Neither scientists 
nor scholars are to be blamed for appreciating the comfortable retreats of 
specialisation. There, with their acolytes, they are at home amid chosen 
problems, and their converse serves the cause. But this is less than their 
whole duty. The Universities owe the young somewhat over and above 
the service rendered by their parts severally. Those whom the specialisms 
divide culture should reunite. It is the duty of Universities to impart a 
«<ommon culture proportionable to the breadth of contemporary science and 
scholarship. The burden of this duty falls naturally on the specialists. It 
is their rent: to shirk payment would be to claim privileged status as ends 
in themselves. Science can be cultural, but only if presented culturally, 
and most, perhaps, with non-scientists. Arts subjects, more akin by nature 
to the idea of culture, the humaner culture that makes men at peace and at 
one with each other in outlook, belief, aspiration, can diverge as widely 
from the cultural as any. Culture may lie less in the matter than in the 
manner. Though its founts and channels are legion, it emerges powerfully 
here and there in personal challenge and persuasion, through mutual stimu- 
lus, in clash and combat. It has the quality of drama, and the nerve of drama 
is imagination. Culture is self-defence, of the chemist addressing the 
historians, the classic the zoologists, the man of literature the lawyers, of 
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each addressing all. It never happens thus in Universities, the very stage 
and audietice for it. But the congress of German University students of 
the British Zone at Géttingen in 1946 protested against the Verfachschulung 
of the Universities, and voted for a weekly dies Universitatis, in which all 
faculties should lecture for the entire Studentenschaft. 

It is characteristic of English Education to combine the lessons of 
community with the benefits of study proper. Many of the older institutions 
and many new are wedded to the residential plan, which seems likely to 
spread as new classes come to know it. To live and work together and to 
share leisure interests assures an all-round training of intelligence, character, 
and social gifts. It is a reconcilement in the main, though some desert or 
tevolt. Since entrants come mainly from day-schools, it is all the more 
desirable that the Universities should supply opportunities which the schools 
lacked. On few points of University policy are experts and laymen so well 
agteed as'on the urgency of residence. The humane mission of Universities 
has no better symbol or support. The benefits of residence accrue slowly 
in a three-year period : a year as a nobody, a final year as a somebody, and 
a space between for growth. 'To bear full fruit in self-discipline and social 
responsibility and mutual understanding, the scheme and scale of residence 
need to be planned with care. 

Alas for the immediate outlook | ‘The Universities are free at any moment 
to decide on a dies universitatis in whatever mode they choose. They are 
willing ‘to build halls if only labour materials and money were available. 
What they might do, they omit : what'they would do, they cannot. 


JOHN MURRAY 


EXETER 





AN OLD NOVEL RE-BORN 
By 
CHARLES MORGAN 


Author of The Fountain, Sparkenbroke, The Flashing Stream, The Judge’s Story, etc. 


A NOVELIST may, perhaps, be allowed to suggest that philosophers 
sometimes take too little account of certain novels which, though not 
philosophical in a specialist’s sense, are not pastimes only but contributions 
to humane letters. Such novels, long after they have ceased to be fashionable, 
are te-born in a few minds of each successive generation because they 
raise questions independent of fashion. An example is Shorthouse’s John 
Inglesant which no modern critic discusses, which is certainly not what is 
otdinarily meant bya popular classic, which has indeed not been heard 
of by a great many intelligent readers of fiction, but which, nevertheless, 
as the ‘publishers’ marking of its reprints shows, has never ceased to’ be 
read. The reason, put shortly, is that Ing/esant is concerned with quietism, 
and quietism is one of the profound impulses of the human mind. The 
novel to be spoken of now is concerned with acceptance, not a popular 
idea among totalitarians or among; self-assertive democrats, but an 


idea which, if it be understood in a positive sense and distinguished from 
indifferentism and sloth, is a saving one in a world where even virtue has 
become largely empirical and relative, and the concept of absolute value 
has fallen, so to speak, out of the public domain. 


I 


EuG8NE FROMENTIN’S Dominique has never made its way among the 
English-speaking peoples, greatly to their loss..The appearance of a new 
and sensitive translation 1 may lead to its becoming more widely known 
not in England only but in the United States. It is difficult in England 
to-day to launch such a-book for the same reasons which make it difficult 
to launch a novel by a new, young’ writer whose qualities are not modish 
in either the intellectual or the popular sense. In the past, a writer of 
distinction, even if he were unknown and swimming against the fashionable 
tide, would find his book discussed at Jength in the great dailies and weeklies. 
Space, which now seems fabulous, was given to the discussion of literature, 
so that a novel which won no wide public for itself might nevertheless 
prove to be the seed of an increasing repute. That space is no longer 
available. Nine or ten books'are herded together into half a column once 
a week. It is seldom that anything more than the crudest account of a book 
and the baldest statement of opinion concerning it can be given; and 
yet it remains true that the work of a genuinely original young writer, 
if it is to make its way, needs to be analysed, understood and interpreted 
1 By Sir Edward Marsh, London: The Cresset Press: 
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at length by a critic who has already his own public familiar with his critical 
method—a public, that is to say, regular enough and intelligent enough 
to be able to read between the lines into the very heart of the book 
criticised. Only in this way can new and strange talent be launched, or 
an old book which, like Dominique, has not a smartly fashionable appearance, 
be brought to the attention of those who would value it. That they are 
many, I do not doubt. 

It may at first seem contradictory to say that this novel “has not a 
smartly fashionable appearance,”’ and, in the same breath, that there are 
many thousands of readers who, if it came into their hands, would value it. 
This seeming contradiction is to be explained partly by the nature of the 
book itself and partly by its history. 

Fromentin was born at La Rochelle in 1820 and died unexpectedly of 
an anthrax infection in 1876, During his lifetime he was even more cele- 
brated as a painter than as a writer, though his two books of North African 
travel, his work on the Old Masters of the Low Countries, Les Maitres 
@ Autrefois, and his single novel, were recognised by his contemporaries 
as writing of high rank. To-day it is by the novel that his name lives, for 
it is a recognised small classic of French literature. How this has come 
about is of great interest, for the history, of Dominique’s reputation not only 
throws light upon the problem of literary fashion but explains what. was 
meant just now by saying that, contrary to the fashionable appearances 
of our own day, the present is a propitious time for sending it out to find 
English readers. 


II 


THE simple truth is that, in France, Dominique started late, and, in English, 
desperately later. Though the restraints of its style are classical, its subject 
and its confessional method give it an air of belonging to the Romantic 
Movement, and the Romantic Movement, though by no means dead, 
had long ago ceased to be a fashionable excitement when Dominique began 
to appear in the Revue des Deux Mondes on April 15, 1862. The readers 
of that august periodical appear to have taken very little interest in it— 
so little indeed that the Revwe became alarmed ; Fromentin was hard-pressed 
to abridge the later instalments, and there were, according to Edmond 
Schérer who had it from the novelist himself, anxious discussions as to 
whether to continue publication to the end. George Sand greeted, the 
story with enthusiasm while it was. appearing serially. Flaubert, either 
then. ora little later (his letter is undated) read it at a sitting between eight 
at night and two in the morning. “Iam burning with desire to see you,” 
he wrote, “to talk about it and to congratulate you.’’ The praises of the 
elect were not wanting, but neither as a serial nor as a volume did Dominique 
set the Seine on fire. 

For this there-were two reasons: first, the fashionable and relatively 
unimportant one that, if it was to excite the smart drawing-rooms and the 
pseudo-intellectual back-parlours, Dominique should have been published 
twenty years before, and not five years after, Madame Bovary ;. second, the 
more serious reason, arising from Fromentin’s method, that his novel was 
felt to be, and may still be consideted, slow in movement, lacking in action 
and incident. It is worth while, if we are prepared to take an objective 
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view of our own prejudices, to consider what critical validity these two 
handicaps have in our own day. : 

The influence of Madame Bovary was gigantic, and rightly so, for it is 
one of the great novels of the world, but it was often applauded for the 
wrong reasons, atid still is. It was, in fact, a criticism of the distortions 
produced by Romanticism when applied to life by a woman of unbalanced 
and exorbitant mind. It might equally have been a criticism of the dis- 
tortions produced by any other philosophy of life when similarly misapplied. 
Unless we remember that Flaubert also wrote Bouvard et Pécuchet, we 
cannot understand Madame Bovary, which was not a partisan attack upon 
the philosophy of Romanticism as such, but a criticism of the stupidities, 
the inaccuracies, and what Flaubert considered the essential mediocrity 
of the human mind. The proof that Flaubert’s masterpiece was ‘not 
intended as a “ naturalistic’? text-book and that Flaubert himself was as 
much a romantic as a naturalist is to be found in the whole body of his 
work and in the unescapable fact that Emma Bovary herself glows. For 
all her faults and follies, she is never dry as the women of the professional 
anti-romantics are dry or harsh or dusty. She has sap and—let us use the 
wotd deliberately in spite of what the films have done to it—glamour. 
Madame Bovary is not an anti-romantic novel, but.a novel written by a 
romantic with his' eyes open. 

For that reason, while the fashionable Bovaryists were shrugging their 
shoulders at Dominique because their anti-romantic snobbism told them 
that they ought not to approve it, Flaubert himself was sitting up all night 
to read it. If they had read his letter to Fromentin, they would all have 
made haste to raise embarrassed cheers, just ‘as in our own day, when 
T. S. Eliot praised Kipling, all the fashionable anti-Kiplingists suddenly 
turned over in bed. Fashion in literature is always a vice of the timid 
fellow-travellers, never of the great men. A few years ago, Victor Hugo 
was “out” in France; now he is a god again. To-day, it is fashionable 
in Paris to say that the plays of Musset are admissible but.that his poems 
are not; and yet every sane man knows that his’ poetry, and particularly 
his Ode to Malibran is indestructible. To-day, all but the first-rate talk of 
Anatole France with disparagement, and yet nothing is more certain than 
that, in afew years, those who now despise him will be chattering about 
his flawless prose. Fashion in literature is absurd; the masters, from 
Donne to Meredith, from Meredith to Kipling, from Baudelaire to Poe, 
always survive it ; but it is temporarily formidable, and Dominique was held 
back by it. To-day, there is no reason that it should beheld back among 
us, as it was when an earlier English translation appeared in 1932: ‘The 
thirties marked the height of our own anti-romantic movement, but 
to-day even the cult of violence is almost spent, and whoever can listen 
to Chopin can read Fromentin. 


Il 


AND yet the parallel is inexact. Chopin, within the discipline of his form, 
had an urgency and a pressure that Fromentin had not. He himself spoke 
of his “‘ Jenteurs,” and the criticism of Dominique as slow-moving is justifiable. 
If it were'to take rank as a love-story with Turgenev’s First Love ‘or 
Torrents of Spring, its narrative would have been’ strung, as Turgenev’s 
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narrative is, on quiet but lively incident, and character would have emerged, 
not primarily from analysis, but from luminous dialogue and action. But 
this is to say only that Fromentin had his limitations. The real question 
is :. what use did he make of them ? To say that he was not Turgenev is 
to, use a form of comparative criticism which, though it may be interesting 
and sometimes illuminating, can easily be carried so far that it becomes 
sterile. Instead of saying what an author was not, instead of describing 
him in his relationship to other authors and to schools and tendencies, 
can we say what, in himself, he was ? What was the peculiarity, the identity, 
of Fromentin ? What is the uniqueness of Dominique ? 

Suddenly the word “ uniqueness,” used almost by chance in the sentence 
just written, emerges as the key-word in any criticism of Dominique. Unique 
does not mean rare, exceptional, unusual; it means, by the dictionary : 
*‘ of which there is only one; one and only; single, sole, solitary.’’ In 
that strict sense of the word, Fromentin’s novel is unique. There are 
greater novels, but there is none in the same kind with it, just as there are 
greater books than Trelawny’s Recollections of Shelley and Byron, but there 
is none in the same kind with it. Attempts are sometimes made by those 
who cannot be happy until they have sorted everything into categories 
to herd Dominique, as an autobiographical novel, into the same. pen with 
Constant’s Adolphe and even with Rousseau’s Nouvelle Héloise, but it. will 
not do. The. differences: are overwhelmingly greater than the likenesses. 
In its merits and its demerits, Dominique stands alone, 

Its. story is by no means unique, nor even exceptional, Dominique, 
when very young, falls in love with Madeleine, a little older than himself. 
She marries another before Dominique has declared his love to her or even 
to himself. Rapture, melancholy, torment and frustration follow. Dominique 
tries to cure himself by solitude and work, then by taking a mistress who has 
no impact upon him and passes across the novel as a nameless shadow. 
Next he tries by being continually in Madeleine’s company to convert love 
into friendship, and she, wishing to help him, makes a corresponding 
attempt. All in vain. Passion is contagious, Instead of curing him, she 
herself falls passionately in love with him. For them there is no remedy 
but to part for ever, she to continue in her marriage, he to find at last, 
as the husband of another and admirable woman, tranquillity in the 
countryside where he was born. Where, it may be asked, is the “ unique- 
ness” of that ?. Is not the tale, in its outline, familiar enough P 

Yes: but it is familiar neither in its motive nor in its method, Consider 
its method first. It begins with an account of Dominique as an ageing man 
living, with his wife and children, a retired life at Les Trembles, his country 
estate on the border of the Bay of Biscay. This is a long prologue, and a 
brief epilogue reverts to the same scene. In between is Dominique’s own 
narrative of his boyhood, of his love for Madeleine, of his life with her 
and without her in the country and in Paris, and of the final crisis and parting. 

George Sand, one of the book’s friendliest critics, recognised that the 
opening was slow but also that+it was too beautiful to be cut. Instead, 
she wanted the end to be elaborated, partly to give better proportion’ to 
the book, partly because she felt that the transition between Dominique’s 
parting from Madeleine and our discovery of him. tranquilly married. to 
another: woman, of whom! we know almost nothing, was too abrupt. 
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Rightly or wrongly, Fromentin, though he accepted minor revisions from 
her, disregarded her structural advice ; rightly, we may believe, not because 
the advice itself was bad—on the contrary, it was extremely good—but 
because it was external to him, and he could not have given effect to it 
without destructive artificiality. The result is'a book less competent than 
George’ Sand would have made it, but, for that reason the mote, 
Fromentin’s very own. 


IV 


Irs “slowness,” its lack of incident and dialogue, may be seen, from 
another point of view, as an extreme dramatic economy. No writer knows 
better than Fromentin how to stop when he has made his point. For example, 
he describes with beautiful care a scene in a lighthouse. Dominique and 
his friend Olivier, Madeleine and her young sister Julie, who loves Olivier 
with hopeless, unrequited love, are on the platform gazing into the abyss. 


>? 


I knew instinctively that the tension was too great : sooner or later a stting would 
snap. One of us would break down—perhaps not the one who was most deeply 
moved, but the one with least power of resistance. It was Julie. 


Fromentin then tells how giddiness took her, how she almost fell, how 
Olivier put his arms round her. Then : 


A few seconds later she came to, with a sigh of distress that heaved the thin stuff 
of her bodice. “It’s nothing,” she said, reacting immediately from the fit of 
weakness that had been too much for her, and down we went. 


Flaubert might have cut : “ reacting immediately from the fit of weakness 
that had been too much for her.” It is debatable. Otherwise the passage 
is flawless. 

The same economy appears even in the scene of Madeleine and 
Dominique’s final parting : 

It was nearly ten when Madeleine came down. . . . 

“ Father,” she said, in a fearless and resolute tone, “‘ I want to be alone with 
M. de Bray for a moment.” 

He got up without demur, and left us, giving her a fatherly kiss. 

“You are going away to-morrow,” she said. We were both standing. 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“ And we shall never see one another again.” 

I made no answer. 

“* Never,” she repeated. “‘Do you understand ? Never, I’ve put between us 
the only barrier which neither of us could ever dream of passing.” 


By this, she means her admission of passion in herself, her acknowledge- 
ment that their continued meeting could now be only a prelude to mortal 
sin. Nothing is harder to communicate in a novel than this quality of 
absolute resolve that makes argument superfluous and qualification a 
surrender. Fromentin communicates it with a finality and simplicity of 
language equal to the cause. 

His method has another quality peculiar to him which is an integral 
part of’ what is called his slowness. It has been said that he was a painter. 
In particular, he was a landscapist. It is therefore not surprising that he 
should have seen the background of his story with a painter’s eye, but 
it is remarkable that, having this pictorial power, he was able to transcend 
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it, to transmute it to serve his narrative purpose. When he describes ia 
natural scene, as when he tells of a dramatic action, he writes always quietly, 
with economy, proclaiming no emotion, avoiding over-emphasis at all 
costs. And yet his descriptions of nature are a part of his dramatic method. 
Through them he communicates the moods, the sufferings, the delights 
and, above all, the tensions of his characters. In this special power, he has 
no superior, and takes rank even with Turgenev in his Sportsman’s Sketches. 
The most ignorant townsman, who can find none of the pleasures of 
familiarity in descriptions of rural scenes, may be enthralled by Fromentin 
in this vein, for it is in his descriptions of nature that he continually reveals 
the essence of his characters. When Madeleine is lost and. Dominique is 
returning to his old home, ‘‘ hurrying on my miserable journey like a 
wounded animal losing blood and struggling to reach its hole before its 
strength gives out,’ Fromentin describes the young man’s walk across the 
solitary marshes, ““the peculiar rushing, rustling sound of wild-duck 
overhead,” and his encounter with an old servant out shooting. It is a 
description not only of great beauty but of astonishing evocative power. 
It is too precious to abbreviate, too long to quote at length. Perhaps 
quotation is unnecessary. That little phrase about a wounded animal 
losing blood is evidence enough that, as a country poet, a country dramatist, 
Fromentin is unique. 


V 


His book is unique also in its motive. He has something to say about 
loye and the responsibilities arising from it which has not been. said 


elsewhere ; and what he says about love has its bearing upon the whole 
conduct of life—upon all our hungers and not only upon that of desire ; 
upon all our dedications and loyalties, and not only upon those of love ; 
upon all our confusions, our deadlocks, our tormented oppositions of right 
to right, our cry that “ nothing makes sense!” A few years ago, no cry 
was more frequent among the contradictions and frustrations of the 
contemporary world. The despair and the self-pity implied in it were 
characteristic of the novel of violence (i.e. of anarchy) and of a formidable 
body of verse that shouted and whimpered but did not sing. Upon all 
this Fromentin makes his unique comment. 

He assumes the existence and the over-riding validity of an absolute 
value which is not happiness. He assumes, further, that happiness itself 
cannot be obtained except by those who recognise this over-tiding ‘value. 
In the particular instance given by the novel, the concrete form of this 
absolute value happens to be the indissolubility of marriage, but,the point 
of the novel is not to argue for this indissolubility, though the virtue of 
it is implied, but rather to suggest that life is unlivable in a world reduced 
to chaos by each man’s and each woman’s supposing that every impediment 
to his or her personal satisfaction is an intolerable injustice entitling him 
or her to break it down if possible and, in. case of failure, to cry out: 
** Nothing makes sense!’ We may, if we will, disagree. with Fromentin 
on the subject of marriage if we accept other absolutes, belief in God or 
courage in battle or the sacredness of our given word—something from 
which we will not swerve in quest of our own ease or pleasure. 

Fromentin, in effect, says: ‘“‘ No. Your unhappiness, even though it 
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spring from no fault of yours, does not entitle you to take sides with chaos. 
Life which is not lived within a rule of law is not life, but death.’? When, 
near the end of the book, Madeleine’s and Dominique’s love is fully 
recognised by them both, and Dominique, knowing that she is awake 
within, has come as far as her bedroom door, he turns away, not because 
it is expedient to do so, not in any consideration of conventional honour, 
but in obedience to an absolute law which is of the essence of Fromentin’s 
story : 

. . . Here I was, groping my way about the sleeping, unsuspecting house, in 
the middle of the night, drawn irresistibly to Madeleine’s bedroom door, and 
bumping against it like a man in a dream. Was I merely an unhappy being with 
nothing left to sacrifice, blinded by desire, neither better nor worse than the rest 
of my fellow-creatures ?. or was Ia criminal ? This crucial question floated vaguely 
at the back of my mind ‘without leading me to anything remotely resembling a 
positive choice between the alternatives of behaving like a man of honour, and 
deliberately planning an infamy. All that I knew beyond a doubt—and even that 
left me undecided—was that if Madeleine sinned it would kill her and that most 
certainly I shouldn’t survive her an hour. 

I can’t tell you what saved me. All I know is that I found myself inthe park. ... 

The important sentence is: “ La seule chose dont je ne doutais pas... est 
qu une faute tuerait Madeleine.” 'The novel rests upon that basis of absolutism. 
Sainte-Beuve, who was prevented by the limitations of his genius from 
recognising absolutism when he saw it, while praising the novel on all 
other grounds, objected to this denouement which, he said, was not entiérement 
d’accord avec la verité humaine. He thought—and it is a typical of Sainte- 
Beuve—that Madeleine would have had good reason to despise Dominique 


for having brought her so far and then drawn back, and Dominique himself, 


“ce 


according to Sainte-Beuve, was a half-hearted lover ‘‘ who mistook his 
natural timidity for stoicism.”’ It is one of those unseeing and would-be 
worldly-wise comments which, in the work of a critic so masterly and so 
discerning on his own territory, make one blink. It misses the whole 
point of the book, which consists in its assumption that it was not open 
to the two lovers to argue with their appetites or to compromise with their 
sepatation. Their struggle from beginning to end is not to find a way 
round the truth as they see it, not to pride themselves on their stoicism or 
to despise each other for their abstentions, not to submit themselves to 
their satisfactions but to liberate themselves by their acceptances. It is 
this that Sainte-Beuve could not see when he wrote in 1864 and that we 
might not have been able to see in 1934. But to-day, when society is in 
peril of dissolving because the rejection of absolute values has resulted 
in chaos and chaos in violence, when we have come—to use Sainte-Beuve’s 
words—jusqu’an bord extréme du précipice, we know that there are moments 
in life when itis necessary to stand absolutely and when “ wne faute tuerait 
Madeleine.” "That this is an enduring truth, independent of fashion, is a 
reason for Dominique’s survival through eighty years of tragedy in France. 
That it is a present truth, of mounting urgency in our own day, is a reason 
for thinking that there is a vast modern audience who would find their 
own intuitions of wisdom crystallised in Fromentin’s story. 


CHARLES MORGAN 
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I 


Amonc the striking repetitions in the history of thought is the. similarity 
between the doctrines of the critical philosophers in the earlier part of 
the fourteenth century and those of the British empiricists of the eighteenth. 
Many scholars have drawn attention to resemblances between the accounts 
of knowledge offered by the two groups of thinkers. There are interesting 
correspondences between passages in the writings of the Ockhamists and 
sections of Hume’s Treatise of Human Nature; the discussions of the 
Ockhamists on the causal principle, on the notion of substance, and on the 
relation between perception and inference sometimes anticipate verbally 
the utterances of Hume on these questions. But the present revival of 
radically empirical doctrines gives these earlier pronouncements a more 
topical quality. The fourteenth century critics assailed metaphysical know- 
ledge as vigorously as Professors Carnap and Schlick and Ayer. Ockham 
himself anticipated the work of the Vienna circle and its disciples. in his 
doctrine of terms. He worked out a detailed and elaborate method of 
logical syntax, a comprehensive system of signification, which it would 
be well worth relating to modern schemes of logic. The leading authority 
on Ockham, Father Philotheus Boehner, has. compared in one place his 
views with those of a distinguished writer on modern logic, Alfred Tarski ; 
but so far as I am aware the parallel has not been brought out in any detail. 

After William of Ockham, the writer who has been generally acclaimed 
by historians as the most incisive thinker of this group of philosophers 
is Nicolas of Autrecourt. The man who declared in an age ;in which the 
Aristotelian tests provided the fundamental authority in the schools, that 
** in the whole of his natural philosophy and metaphysics Aristotle scarcely 
reached two certain conclusions and perhaps not one,” arrests attention. 
An examination of his writings discloses a penetrating criticism of the foun- 
dations of belief, a destructive assault on metaphysical conceptions, and a 
disproof of some of the cardinal principles of the scholastic tradition. 
We meet with a definition of knowledge which narrowly restricts the range 
of scientific and philosophical inference and denies the rational validity of 
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basic beliefs concerning the existence of the physical world and minds. 
As we read on we see the entire framework of the philosophy of the schools 
disrupting before our eyes; and matter, form, final causes, grades of 
perfection, the existence of God himself ate shown to be incapable of 
demonstration. But there is another side to the philosophy of Nicolas. 
In his later writing he turned from criticism to construction, and put 
forward a daring scheme of probable theory very different from the tradi- 
tional system of the universe. This speculative system, however, is far 
less satisfactory and consistent than the earlier discussions on knowledge. 

In a recently published study 1 Professor Weinberg has given a closely- 
reasoned exposition of the surviving writings of Nicolas. In the following 
account of the earlier writings I am greatly indebted to Professor Weinberg’s 
admirable commentary, though I have turned also to other authorities, 
Lappe, Vignaux and Gilson. But my principal source is the text itself. 

Our information about the life of Nicolas is scanty. He was born at 
the opening of the fourteenth century at Autrecourt in the department of 
Meuse. He studied at the University of Paris, attained the degree of master 
about 1327, and delivered the usual courses of lectures on the Sentences of 
Peter Lombard and on the works of Aristotle. He was appointed a Canon 
of the cathedral at Metz in order that he might be provided with the means 
to continue his academic work in Paris. Such vicarious ecclesiastical 
appointments for teachers at the Universities were common. In 1339 the 
University of Paris promulgated statutes that called attention to the lack 
of discipline in the schools and to the teaching of unorthodox views by 
masters in the faculty of Arts. The errors reproved were those of the 
new group of Ockhamist logicians who made incautious use of the technique 
of significatio and suppositio without regard to the saving distinctions of 
their leader. The condemnations of 1339 and 1340 were aimed less at 
Ockham than at the Ockhamists, at their preoccupation with the gram- 
matical and logical construction of sentences and at their habit of criticising 
the honoured tests of the schools in virtue of modes of expression rather 
than in virtue of the intentions of the author. It must be remembered that 
nominalist doctrines had obtained a strong hold at the Universities and that 
teachers favourable to Ockham’s views were occupying influential positions 
in Paris ; the rector of the University in 1328, John Buridan, was himself 
a leading terminist logician. The authorities were, in fact, partly defending 
Ockham against the excesses of his disciples. But they, were also concerned 
at tendencies dangerous to, natural theology. The sceptical and empirical 
developments, in which Nicolas. of Autrecourt. had an important share, 
were observed with alarm by theologians. The disparity between. reason 
and revelation was being advocated with persuasive arguments and lecturers 
were showing that conclusions opposed to the dogmas of faith were more 
probable than the sacred truths. Nicolas and certain other teachers were 
summoned to appear before the papal curia at Avignon to answer charges 
of grave errors in theology and philosophy. Early in the course of the 
examination the Pope, Benedict XII, died and the proceedings were 
suspended. Under the new Pope, Clement VI, they were resumed before 
a large commission of prelates and doctors of the church presided over 


1 Nicolaus of Autrecourt ; a. study in eercveiacum thought, by Julius Rudolph Weinberg, 
Princeton University Press, 1948. 
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by a powerful cardinal, William Curty. Nicolas made declarations before 
the commission and replied to the questions of his accusers ; he appeared 
before the Pope himself. There is a report, suspected by some authorities, 
that when the moment of formal condemnation drew near he fled to the 
court of Louis of Bavaria, the patron of rebels. The judicial decision was 
at length promulgated in 1346. On November 25, 1347, Nicolas publicly 
retracted his errors in the Dominican church at Paris and set fire with his 
own hand to copies of the offending works. He was stripped of his degrees 
and excluded from the University. Nothing is known of the remainder 
of his life, save one curious point. In a document of 1350 it is recorded 
that he was appointed deacon at the Cathedtal of Metz, and the charter 
refers to him as a licentiate in theology. We may presume that his errors 
had been pardoned. 

The writings of Nicolas have survived in fragments. Of the nine letters 
that he wrote to Bernard of Arezzo containing the substance of his theory 
of knowledge, only two remain in complete form. But we can arrive at 
the purport of some of the arguments in the other letters from the record 
of the opinions retracted by him, known as the Articles of Cardinal Curty. 
We possess also an important correspondence with a certain Egidius, 
whose chief work, usually described by its opening words, Exigit ordo 
executionis, has come down to us almost entire. The treatise sets forth his 
speculations on the cardinal principles of things, on external existence, 
relations, motion, causes and human knowledge. These audacious con- 
jectures are clearly distinguished from evident or demonstrative knowledge 
which is discussed in the letters to Bernard. Besides these compositions 
there remains a brief discussion or questio on a theological point, wtrum 
visio creature possit naturaliter intendi. It must be added that portions of 
further disputations are mentioned in the Articles of Cardinal Curty.: Here 
I shall dwell only on the critical arguments of the earlier writings. 


II 


In order to grasp the intellectual circumstances of Nicolas’ criticism of 
the foundations of knowledge it will be necessary to refer to the powerful 
counter-attack against Aristotelian naturalism that had been waged by 
theologians and philosophers during the previous period. The protest 
of theologians in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries against naturalism 
has interesting analogies with the revolt of Christian teachers in the nine- 
teenth century against the scientific naturalism of their time. The works 
of Aristotle had been studied from the beginning of the revival, a hundred 
years earlier, in close association with the commentaries of Averroes. 
Now the detailed interpretations of the Commentator and his followers 
in Paris and Oxford had impressed on the thought of the age the profound 
disparities between the central doctrines of Christian belief and the scientific 
teaching of Aristotle. In a number of/fundamental principles, the Biblical 


1 The texts of the Letters and of the articles of condemnation are given.in Baeumker, Beitrdge 
zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters, Bd. V1. Heft 2, 1908, edited with an introduction by 
J. Lappe. The text of the treatise Exigit ordo is given in Medieval Studies, Vol. I, 1939. Volume 
IV of the same journal contains a valuable review of the work by J. R. O’Donnell. 
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view of creation, the dependence of the world upon God, the destructibility 
of matter, the personal immortality of the soul, the Aristotelian Averroists 
contravened the doctrines of salvation. A sharp division had opened 
between the domain of faith and the province of philosophy and science ; 
the story of thought during the thirteenth century is largely the story of 
the conflicts and adjustments between Aristotelianism and Christian 
theology. The older tradition of philosophy, of which St Bonaventura 
in Paris and the Franciscan masters at Oxford are representatives, returned 
to the Augustinian path and vindicated the dialectical way of knowledge 
from: sense-perception to the eternal forms, the ground of particular 
existences. The Thomists had firmly distinguished the realms of theology 
and philosophy, but with equal firmness asserted the rational compatibility 
of one with the other; revelation crowns and completes scientific and 
metaphysical understanding. The Scotists had united Aristotelianism and 
Augustinianism in a subtle organisation, in which neo-Platonic influence 
dominated. In their rational theology there had emerged a contention that 
played a vital rdle in the revulsion against the menacing dangers of naturalism. 
Scotus assumed among the governing principles of his outlook the primary 
and self-determined will of the Creator. By separating the sustaining cause 
of things from the theory of universal causation derived from Aristotle, 
he and his school were able to declare that the natural order is not necessary 
but contingent. And they were able to deprecate, from a fresh angle, the 
attempt of theologians to demonstrate the great dogmas of faith. The 
impulse to affirm the omnipotence of God over second causes and the 
operations of nature was manifested by a number of philosophers at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century in order to vindicate miracles, the 
sacraments of the church, and the visions of the saints. But the contingent 
view of nature had been carried into thought itself. It had been applied 
to perception. Philosophers declared that it was possible for God to cause 
a perception to occur in a human being without its corresponding object. 
William of Ockham had maintained the possibility in several passages. 
In the Prologue to the Commentary on the Sentences he had written 


Intuitive cognition (notitia intuitiva), both sensitive and intellectual, can occur 
concerning a non-existent thing... . Every absolute thing distinct in place and 
subject from another absolute thing can by absolute power exist apart from that 
thing, for it does not seem likely that if God wishes to destroy one absolute 
thing existing in the sky He is obliged to destroy another absolute thing existing 
on the earth. But intuitive vision, both sensitive and intellectual, is an absolute 
thing distinct in place and subject from the object. Thus if I see intuitively a 
star existing in the sky, that intuitive vision, whether it be intellectual or sensitive, 
is distinguished in place and subject from the object seen; therefore that vision 
can remain when the star is destroyed. 


This extension of the miraculous case, when a non-existent object is per- 
ceived, to any perception, raised the whole question of the veracity of 
perception. Ockham’s critics had charged him with scepticism. But 
the venerable inceptor had guarded himself by drawing a distinction 
between the formal case when we perceive an existing object and the 
abnormal case, when there is no object. In the normal case, he said, we 
give evident assent to the belief that the object of our perception exists, 
in the abnormal case we do not give evident assent but belief, cognitio 
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creditiva. This was not very satisfying and it is not surprising that Ockham’s 
followers failed to make the distinction. They failed to notice any intrinsic 
difference between a perception naturally caused by an object and. one 
supernaturally caused without an object. 

This is the issue that is raised in the first letter. of Nicolas to Bernard 
of Arezzo, a Franciscan teacher in Paris. In his lectures in the school of 
the Friars Minor he had maintained, says Nicolas, the following proposi- 
tions. We judge whether a thing exists by means of clear intuitive cognition 
(noticia intuitive clara) though it may not actually exist. It follows that the 
argument, the object does not exist, therefore it is not seen, is not valid. 
Nor can we conclude, this is seen, therefore it exists. Perception is in no 
better position than thought, as when I say, I think of Cesar, therefore 
Cesar exists, or, Caesar does not exist, therefore he is not an object of 
thought. In short, intuition or perception does not necessarily require 
the existence of the thing perceived. The basis of this position was theo- 
logical, as we have seen. Nicolas has little difficulty in showing that. it 
results in a completely sceptical view of perception. But in the course of 
his criticism in this first letter he puts forward some philosophigal items of 
wide interest. The points he makes are these. Bernard’s position amounts 
to the contention that the existence of objects perceived by the senses may 
be delusive. We have no means of deciding whether such objects really 
exist or not, for our perceptions represent them to exist, whether they really 
do so or not, It may be replied that when the perception is assumed to be 
caused or preserved by a supernatural cause we cannot infer that the object 
exists, but when it is assumed to be caused obviously. by natural causes, 
with the general concurrent influence of the first agent, that is to. say, 
God, then the existence of the object can be inferred. To this Nicolas 


answers as follows : 


When a consequent cannot be evidently and formally inferred from. an ante- 
cedent on the assumption that the antecedent is caused by some agent, then 
that consequent cannot be inferred from that antecedent whatever assumption 
is made about it. 


In other words, if we are doubtful in the one case of perception we cannot 
be certain in the other, for the consequent, the perception of an object is 
the same in both cases. Further, 


when anyone is not certain of a consequent except by means of an antecedent 
concerning which he is not evidently certain whether what signifies exists, since 
that is not known either in virtue of the terms, nor by experience, nor by inference, 
but is only believed to be present; then he is not evidently certain of the 
consequent. 


The belief that some perceptions are naturally caused’ ‘remains ‘a’ belief 
for which, we cannot offer adequate grounds, The possibility of. super- 
natural perceptions damages the arguments of Aristotle and. other philo- 
sophers ; it must be concluded that they were not certain of the existence 
of sensible things. Bernard’s doubts must include not only, uncertainty 
concerning the existence of the objects of his five senses, but also uncer- 
tainty concerning his own acts. He must be uncertain that he sees or hears, 
even that, he is uncertain, For he says that he does not know his own acts 
by intuitive cognition since he does not know them clearly. And since 
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he admits that clear intuitive cognition does not give the assurance that 
its objects exist the less clear intuition of acts will be even more uncertain.! 

In fine, Bernard’s position must lead to utter scepticism. He is unable 
to distinguish a false proposition from a true one. It follows that if he 
were asked whether he believed the articles of faith he would have to say 
“Tam doubtful,” since according to his statements he could not be certain 
of his acts of belief. If he were certain of his acts of belief it would be either 
by means of the self-same act, and then the direct act (actus rectus, the 
perception of an object) and the reflex act (actus reflexus, the perception of 
a physical act) would be identical, and this he does not wish to concede ; 
or he must be assured by another act and then according to his assertions 
he would be equally uncertain, since then there would be no more contra- 
diction than when the sight of whiteness exists and whiteness does not 
exist. Waxing a little warm, Nicolas concludes that on the whole Bernard 
is not only uncertain of the existence of external objects, he does not know 
whether he is in the sky or on the earth, whether he is in fire or water, 
whether it is the same sky as it was yesterday, whether the Chancellor or 
the Pope exists, and if they do, whether they are different persons and 
differ at any moment. He must profess ignorance whether he has a beard, 
a head, or hair. He cannot be certain of events that happened in the past, 
which have been learnt from reading, or the witness of eyes or ears. His 
views appear destructive of society, since the evidence of witnesses cannot 
be accepted, not even the testimony of the Apostles. The most surprising 
feature of his views is that while he distrusts the evidence of his senses he 
is convinced of far more obscure conclusions, such as that a first mover 
exists, It is a matter for wonder how he supposes he can show that knowing 
is different from what is known, for his declarations reveal that he is 
uncertain whether any kind of knowing occurs and whether there are 
propositions and whether they contradict one another. 

In Nicolas’ judgement all these absurdities that follow from Bernard’s 
position throw him into the Pyrrhonic scepticism of the Academic philo- 
sophers. It was in order to avoid such absurdities that he himself had 
maintained at the disputations in the Sorbonne that he was evidently 
certain of the objects of the five senses and of his own acts.” 

Such are the contents of the first letter to Bernard. And so far it is Bernard 
who appears as a pure, if unwilling, sceptic. The reply of Nicolas to this 
Academic scepticism of the senses seems, on the contrary, to fall back on 
crude common-sense. He is evidently certain of the objects of his five senses 
and of his own acts. But if we take this declaration in connection with the 
arguments of the succeeding letters we reach a strikingly different inter- 
pretation. In the passage quoted above Nicolas has pointed out to Bernard 
that he would be certain if the direct act, the perception of something 
external, and the reflex act, the perception of the act of awareness, were 
identical. If he divides the act of perceiving from the thing perceived he 
is plunged in scepticism, for he can never move beyond the act of perceiving 
in order to decide whether its contents exist or not. As Nicolas says, he 
may have the perception of whiteness though whiteness may not exist. 
Now that in sense-perception the direct act and the reflex act are identical 


1 Text ed. Lappe, op, cit., pp. 1-4. 
2 Pp. 5-6. 
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was Nicolas’ own view is confirmed by a passage in the letter of Egidius 
to Nicolas. Egidius says, 


According to your statements, it is necessary that intuitive cognition should be 
identical with what is known, for otherwise it would not follow that because 
the thing exists it appears to intuition. 


Other passages from Nicolas’ writings could be cited to the same effect. 
For instance, in the Exigit he says “‘a person who cognises an object can 
clearly experience himself cognising that object”; and in the theological 
disputation Usrum visio, he writes, ““ Every cognition is an experience of 
itself.”” He proceeds to say that the cognition does not require another act. 
We are now in a better position to see what Nicolas means by sense-objects 
and by empirical certainty. In identifying the direct and reflex act in percep- 
tion he evades the situation in which the act of awareness could occur 
without an object. But the sense-objects that are said to be one with the 
sensing cannot be the objects of common opinion. They must be the imme- 
diate data of sense. This is made clear in the Exigit treatise where he says 
“* Someone sees redness where you say there is whiteness; I say that it 
is clear and evident to him that redness exists and so in other cases.” 

For Nicolas, therefore, the empirical ground of certain knowledge is 
provided by the immediate experiences of the external and internal senses. 
In order to see what can be inferred from this basis concerning the external 
world and the course of nature we will turn in a moment to the later letters. 
In this first letter Nicolas’ purpose is to show that some certainty must be 
given by perception, for if we are uncertain in the minimum form of sensa- 
tion we can be certain of nothing. But in the course of this criticism he 
has urged a consideration that is of great importance for his own position. 
You cannot distinguish veracious perceptions from delusive ones by con- 
tending that in the natural case the existence of the object can be presumed 
while in the supernatural or exceptional case its existence cannot be presumed. 
For all we are certain of is the succession of our sensations. If we distinguish 
one from another the distinction is not due to any feature of the sensation 
but to hypotheses concerning its origin and cause. The sensations are 
the same whether caused naturally or by divine agency. To attach arbitrary 
meanings to certain sensations and then to affirm that one class must be 
different from the other obviously begs the question. This point occupies 
an important place in the subsequent argument. The question of the 
validity of perception has sprung from a theological hypothesis ; the 
problem is similar to the difficulty that Descartes had set himself by his 
universal scepticism. But it has led Nicolas to a strict view of empirical 
certitude which undermines the theological hypothesis from which it 


sprang. 
IIT 


In the second letter to Bernard of Arezzo, Nicolas appears at first sight to 
be taking up an entirely different question. He asks his correspondent 
how he possesses evident knowledge concerning abstract substances, that 
is to say pure substance such as the angels; and he proceeds to lay down 
the fundamental principles of evident or certain inference. But this procedure 
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is strictly relevant to the position that has been reached. For the question 
that now arises is, what certain inferences can be drawn from our primal 
certainties, the outer and inner sense-data ? Especially, what assurance can 
be obtained of the existence of substances, the permanent and common 
objects of ordinary opinion ? But these questions demand a prior inquiry into 
the nature of necessary inference. We must ask, upon what principles does 
valid inference depend ? Nicolas replies that there is one first principle that 
appears at the foundation of reasoning (quod occurrit in origine dicendorunt) and 
that is the principle that contradictories cannot both be true, This principle 
is prior to every other. And Nicolas now categorically asserts that all the 
certitude we possess is resolved into that principle, omnis certitudo a nobis 
habita resolvitur in istud principium. Any judgement the denial of which 
entails contradiction is valid, and none other form of judgement is strictly 
valid. The principle had, of course, played a central part in scholastic 
thought, since it had been formulated by Aristotle. In the Metaphysics, 
Book IV, Chapter III he had declared that the most certain principle of 
all is that the same attribute cannot at the same time belong and not belong 
to the same subject in the same respect. We find the principle asserted 
in Anselm, in Abelard, in Aquinas, in Duns Scotus; and the authority 
of the new school of logicians, Ockham, had said that whatever is necessary 
is that the opposite of which is self-contradictory. But Nicolas proceeds 
to derive a series of corollaries from the principle that give it added signi- 
ficance. These corollaries are as follows. First, the evident certitude of 
the first principle is unqualified certitude (certitudo simpliciter). Second, 
evident certitude has no degrees. If there are two conclusions of which 
we are certain, we are not more certain of one than of the other. Either 
the two conclusions can be reduced equally and immediately to the first 
principle, or one can be reduced immediately, the other by intermediate 
steps. Thus a geometrician is able to say that he is as certain of a secondary 
conclusion as of a primary, and of a tertiary and further conclusions, 
though because of the plurality of the deductions involved the certainty 
of these further conclusions will not be as immediately certain as that of 
the first principle. Third, there is no other certitude besides that given by 
the first principle. In this passage Nicolas inserts a saving clause, excepta 
certitudine fidei, “if we exclude the certainty of faith.” But in the sphere 
of natural reason the only ground of certainty is the principle of contra- 
diction. Fourth, any syllogistic form of reasoning can be reduced to the 
first principle. Fifth, in every consequent that can be reduced to the first 
principle the consequent and the whole or part of the antecedent are really 
identical (‘dem realiter), for if this were not so it would not be immediately 
evident that the antecedent and the opposite of the consequent cannot 
both be true without contradiction. Sixth, in every consequent reducible 
to the first principle by as many steps as you like the consequent is really 
identical with the antecedent or with a part of what is signified by the 
antecedent. 

In sum, then, logical certitude is reducible to the law of contradiction, 
a proposition cannot be both true and false ; and this certitude is unqualified, 
admits of no degrees, excludes all other forms of certitude, and all inferences 
that are reducible to the first principle, that is to say all strictly valid 
inferences, entail an identity, total or partial, between the conclusion and 
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the antecedent premises. In short, the position is that all necessary inference 
is of the form A is A, a position that denies all necessary argument from a 
given proposition or intuition to a different proposition or intuition. 
And Nicolas asserts this clearly in the next sentences immediately following 
the exposition of the six corollaries derived from the first principle. He 
writes, 


From the fact that anything is known to exist, it cannot be evidently inferred 
in the sense of evidence reduced to the first principle or to the certitude of the 
first principle, that another thing exists. 


And he proceeds to point out that in such an inference the consequent would 
not be really identical with the antecedent or with a part signified by the 
antecedent. Since the consequent is not really identical with the antecedent 
or with part of it, it is clear that the opposite of the consequent and the 
antecedent could both be true, and the first principle, the law of contra- 
diction, would be infringed. 

It is obvious that very.sweeping applications of this principle and its 
corollaries are possible. It narrowly restricts all necessary deductive 
reasoning and, as the last quotation hints, it denies necessity to inductive 
reasoning. We must now observe the destruction of metaphysics and of 
the philosophical conception of natural knowledge that follow, in our 
author’s view, from these principles. 


IV 


Nicotas had opened his second letter to Bernard by begging him, with 
perhaps a touch of irony, to enlighten his own doubt and anxiety, by 
explaining how he had evident knowledge of substances, abstract. and 
mixed, so far as he had the power of bringing him and others into the 
society of such high matters. After unfolding his view of necessary know- 
ledge he takes up these questions. And now he recalls the other basis of 
certain cognition, apprehension of sense-data: His critique of demonstrative 
knowledge stands on two principles, the certainty of sense-data and the 
certainty of the law of contradiction ; and the law determines the demon- 
strative inferences we can draw from sense-data. The kernel of Nicolas’ 
philosophy of knowledge lies in this twofold source of evident knowledge. 
It appears at the outset of his discussion on substance. A substance is 
something different from the objects of the five senses and from our formal, 
that is to say, intellectual experience, and it is not known by inference 
from perceptions that precede reasoning ; for, as we have laid down above, 
it is not possible to infer the necessary existence of one thing from another 
thing. All we are certain of are particular sights and sounds and feelings. 
We cannot argue that there must be something else which, as Bernard 
argues in reply, holds the sense-datum in existence, for if this something 
is not really identical with the sense-datum we cannot infer that it must 
exist. The consequent cannot be necessarily inferred from the antecedent 
if it is different from the antecedent. Accordingly, a substance in which 
a sense-datum inheres or by which it is supported cannot be known either 
intuitively nor by necessary inference. Now substance is advanced by 
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philosophers to provide a ground for the continuity and objectivity of 
things. If, therefore, demonstrative or evident knowledge of substance 
be denied, certain knowledge of the existence, of the external world is also 
denied. 

At every point he applies his favourite dialectical razor. It is no answer 
to this criticism to speak of accidents, or as we should say, qualities. You 
can call, if you wish, “ white” an accident, and you can then argue that 
since accidents inhere in substances, ‘“‘ white” implies a substance. But, 
once more, the question is patently begged by the use of such terms. The 
rule that more, must not be introduced into the, description of the data 
than is actually found in them is transgressed. And to describe a sense-datum 
as an accident is a description that is neither self-evident nor evident by 
experience, non est evidens ex se nec per experientiam. Not is it evident in this 
strict sense that change, ransmutatio naturalis, implies a substance, subjectum, 
in which the change occurs. According to such modes of argument one 
can easily prove anything. If the word “‘ man” is taken to mean that men 
presume the existence of asses it obviously follows that because a man 
exists an ass also exists.1 

In his valuable book on Nicolas of Autrecourt, Professor Weinberg 
argues that he did not except evident knowledge of the soul. The traditional 
view of authorities is that he excluded the soul from his criticisms of the 
notion of substance. And, indeed, he seems expressly to make an exception 
in its favour in such remarks as “‘ We do not have certitude of conjoined 
material substance other than our mind.” Professor Weinberg dismisses 
this plain judgement as “a manner of speaking,’ assuming that Nicolas 
here makes a concession to faith. This is not very convincing ; but Professor 
Weinberg points out that the philosopher never positively asserts that the 
soul is known as a substance; and he is assutedly right in contending 
that to have held that the substantial existence of the soul was known 
would have been inconsistent with Nicolas’ position. For the arguments 
that he had put forward in refutation of the knowledge of external substances 
apply with equal force to knowledge of the soul. We cannot move with 
logical confidence from particular acts, any more than from the data of 
the senses, to realities that are not immediately presented to us. If Nicolas 
had explicitly argued in this manner his conclusions, from closely similar 
premises, would have been more consistent than those of Berkeley. And, 
as we all know, this position did not satisfy Hume, who could find nothing 
in what I call myself beyond a succession of particular perceptions. 

Nicolas assuredly forestalls Hume in discussing the idea of necessary 
connections of appearances. The same postulates and methods are used as 
in the sections on substance. If you describe natural agents as those which 
are followed by effects you presume the point at issue. 


But I say that it is not evident to anyone according to the meaning of evidence 
already given that agents of this kind exist in the universe of things nor even 
that they can be assumed to exist, quod sint ponibilia. 


For I can maintain without logical contradiction that in any particular 

case another effect could occur. I can reasonably doubt whether in the 

concourse of causes there is any agent whose action is necessarily 
+P..28. 
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required in order to produce the particular effect.1 In the Articles of 
Cardinal Curty in which Nicolas professes his errors, a passage is quoted 
from a later letter to Bernard in which he declared that the following 
consequence is not evident in the light of evidence deduced from the 
first principle ; where fire is brought to flax and there is no obstruction 
the flax will be burnt. And even more unequivocally he refers in the 
same passage to a statement that we have no evident knowledge that 
any efficient natural cause exists or can exist.? It is impossible, in short, 
to show that any consequent, the burning of the flax or, to take an 
example given by Egidius, the fall of rain from clouds, follows an 
antecedent with irresistible necessity, that is to say that it implies a contra- 
diction if it does not follow. In the treatise Exigit ordo Nicolas remarkably 
anticipates the language of Hume. He writes that the knowledge that 
rhubarb cures cholera or that the magnet attracts iron is only a habitus 
conjecturativus.® We do not have certainty, but probability. Like the 
Treatise of Human Nature Nicolas asserts, four hundred years earlier, that 
neither direct observation nor strictly logical inference can prove that one 
event is the cause of another. 

The fragments of the later letters to Bernard that appear in the Articles 
of Cardinal Curty indicate that Nicolas carried his criticisms into other 
regions of the classic philosophical structure of the schools. He attacked 
the belief in the hierarchy of perfections and in final causes. Details of 
the argument have not sutvived, but their general form can be surmised 
from the procedure of the previous discussions. It is impossible to demon- 
strate that anything is nobler than another since we cannot infer evidently 
the nature of one thing from another. We do not know that one thing 
is the end or goal of another thing for the same reason. 

In the later treatise, the Exigit ordo, a daring theory of speculative 
knowledge is expounded. But this philosophy of dialectical or probable 
knowledge is sharply divided from demonstrative knowledge. It.is offered 
as a plausible account of the nature of things, not as dogmatic interpreta- 
tions. I cannot describe these speculations here; they are fully discussed 
by Professor Weinberg. The fourteenth-century empiricist declared his 
purpose to be to inquire what kind of certitude can be had and whether 
the arguments of Aristotle wete demonstrative. Modern critics seek to 
show, in similar ways, that the assumptions upon which our empirical 
knowledge are founded cannot be rationally demonstrated. They maintain, 
with Nicolas, that the only empirical propositions that are certain are 
those that refer to the content of a single experience, and that necessary 


conclusions are analytic and tautological. 
MEYRICK H. CARRE 


UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 


UP 29; 
2 Biya. 
® The passage is quoted and discussed by Professor Weinberg, op. cit., p. 69. 
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FAITH AND PHILOSOPHY 
B 
THE REV. T. P. TORRANCE 


D.THEOL. 


Ir is the aim of this article to maintain the view that it is only by means 
of faith that philosophy can be kept true to itself. Philosophy by its very 
nature is always on the road to a dogmatic philosophy which insists on complet- 
ing a unitary interpretation of reality that inevitably overrides and falsifies the 
facts of existence. In this way philosophy may betray itself. It is here that 
Christian faith can play a very important part by helping philosophy to be 
more critical of itself. On the other hand, a truly critical philosophy can 
play a very great part in helping faith to be reflective, and in helping a 
reflective faith to be more faithful. 


PHILOSOPHY AND WELTANSCHAUUNG 


THERE is a famous dictum of Dilthey to the effect that there is no impartial 
thought (voraussetzungslose Wissenschaft). ‘That means that even the con- 
clusions of our abstract thinking do not really arise from the logical basis 
on which they seem to repose. They come from something much deeper, 
a certain habit or set of mind which gives these arguments their real force. 
Science and metaphysics, therefore, are not pursued in any real detachment 
from a world-view or elemental orientation of mind, for they cannot escape 
the fundamental attitude of the thinker himself. 

On its lowest level that means that it is extremely difficult for the usual 
philosopher to shake himself free of his private prejudices and feuds. 
How often, as Professor Hodges has pointed out, types of philosophy can 
be correlated with psychological types with disconcerting regularity ! 
That is particularly true of the fundamental attitude of a thinker which he 
shares with a whole generation or an age. 

Here are some illuminating sentences from T. E. Hulme: 


I remember being completely overawed by the vocabulary and scientific method 
of the various philosophers of the Marburg school, and in particular by Hermann 
Cohen’s Logik der reinen Erkenniniss. But one day, hearing Cohen lecture on 
religion, where his views are, as is well known, entirely sectarian, I realised very 
easily that the overwhelming and elaborate method only served to express a 
perfectly simple and fallible human attitude. 

This: was very exhilarating and enlightening. One could at last stand free, 
disentangled from the influence of their paralysing and elaborate method. For 
what was true of their work and religion was also true elsewhere. It becomes 
possible to see a good deal of Cohen’s work as the rigid, scientific expression of 
an atittude that is neither rigid nor scientific, but sometimes romantic, and always 
humanist. One can illustrate the effect of such work on the mind by this parallel. 

Vou, XLVII. No. 3. i 
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A man might be clothed in armour so complicated and elaborate, that to an inhabi- 
tant of another planet who had never seen armour before, he might seem like some 
entirely impersonal and omnipotent mechanical force. But if he saw the armour 
running after a lady or eating tarts in the pantry, he would realise at once that it 
was not a God-like or mechanical force, but an ordinary human being extra- 
ordinarily armed. In the pantry, the essence of the phenomena is not arms, but 
the man. 

If you ask what corresponds to the pentry which betrayed the man in armour, 
I should answer that it was the last chapters of the philosophers in which they 
express their conception of the world as it really is, and so incidentally expose 
the things with which they are satisfied. How magnificently they may have 
been clad before, they come out naked here! + 


Very often the discovery of a fundamental attitude behind the elaborate 
apparatus of a philosopher’s thinking makes him look silly, unless the 
philosopher recognises the fact and acts accordingly. There is a good 
illustration of that in David Hume, whose metaphysical position is deter- 
mined by a primary decision made at the outset. He deliberately took 
refuge in a “ belief’? for which he held there could be no rational proof. 
Indeed, Hume held that the really crucial decisions do not rest with the 
reason or with the reflective judgement, so much as with feeling, that is, 
upon naturally determined “‘ propensions.” It is his view, therefore, that the 
function of philosophy is not to justify our ultimate beliefs, but only to 
trace them to their source in the constitution of human nature, and then 
to show how aided by reason, though themselves directive of it, they 
condition and make possible human experience. Few philosophers have 
ever been so courageous in admitting that their metaphysics has been 
largely determined by such an underlying attitude. Hume’s attitude was 
definitely naturalistic for the “‘ belief” in which he took refuge and from 
which he started was an immanent quality of nature. Hence, as Kemp 
Smith points out, Hume was no Christian. Had he been a Christian he 
might have attempted a critique of natural beliefs parallel to his critique 
of natural theology. There is nothing more needed in philosophy to-day 
than such a critique. But there is no doubt that the singling out of the 
elemental attitude of mind as in itself something of primary importance 
in the processes of thought, and therefore as a prime subject of philosophical 
study, marks a great step forward in philosophical history. Armed with 
this undertsanding we are forced to be even more critical than Kant has 
led us to be of all dogmatic philosophy and its first principles. 

In order to make this clear let me draw a contrast between medieval 
philosophy and modern philosophy. 

One of the striking facts about medieval philosophy is that it had bottom 
to it. The thought of the Schoolman was worked out into an amazingly 
integrated system based upon certain first principles which they took over, 
not altogether uncritically, from the Aristotelian tradition. The result was 
a dogmatic philosophy, that is, a philosophy by which they believed a 
true and in a very real sense a final interpretation of reality could be achieved. 
The canonisation of St Thomas indicates that they really believed that in 
the main, at least, this has been achieved. 

Medieval philosophy -was distinctively a religious philosophy. It was 


1 Speculations, pp. 19 ff. 
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deliberately grounded on a religious attitude to the world, and every 
thought was taken captive and placed in a system dominated by the over- 
arching purpose of God. To use for a moment the language of T. E. Hulme 
again, the attitude underlying the structure of their philosophy was one 
of renunciation rather than of acceptance to life, and was thus a philosophy 
characterised by the dogma of original sin, 7.e. by the recognition of elements 
of contradiction and discontinuity in the world as we know it. 

However, the belief of the Schoolmen in the ability of philosophy to 
subdue apprehension of reality to a.consistent whole meant that they carried 
over from Greek thought the idea that at bottom man is at one with God. 
That is, they posited a doctrine of continuity in the human consciousness 
to God, and so tended in this underlying monism to take up into their 
Christian attitude another religious attitude and a corresponding inter- 
pretation of the world. The doctrine of original sin was not taken so 
seriously, therefore, as it appeared, due without doubt to their acceptance 
of the Platonic conception of evil as essentially negation of the good. 

Modern philosophy has knocked the bottom out of medieval thought 
as a system by calling in question its first principles. This is the great 
achievement of liberal thought: the change over from a dogmatic philo- 
sophy with its static conception of being, to a critical philosophy with a 
dynamic conception of being as becoming. A great deal of this discussion 
is centred in the historical element in our existence which until modern 
times had never been taken seriously, but is now recognised as an 
essential characteristic of reality. Moreover, modern philosophy has 
repudiated the religious attitude which dominated the thought of the 
Middle Ages. At first after the Renaissance it deliberately adopted a 
humanist attitude, but then as it became more and more critical it claimed 
to be impartial. Yet there can be no doubt that almost the whole of modern 
philosophy, until comparatively recently, took up an initial attitude of 
optimism or of acceptance to life. It was uncritical because it was uncon- 
scious. The underlying habit of mind which gave force and direction to 
the argument was on the whole humanist, and was characterised by a 
greater failure than there was in medieval philosophy, in spite of the 
Reformation, to realise the dogma of original sin and its corollary of a 
radical discontinuity in the world. 

The great exception in many ways is Kant. More than in any of the great 
modern philosophers the religious attitude reshaped by the Reformation 
played an important rdle in his thinking. He was the Michelangelo of 
modern philosophy in whom the religious and humanistic attitudes were 
engaged in intense struggle. On the one hand, he gave clear recognition 
of the radical discontinuity in the world in his breach with @ priori Aristo- 
telian tradition when he smashed the road from 76 dy to 7d 8éov and 
also in his doctrine of the confrontation of the moral law with its revelation 
of radical evil as positive resistance of the will to the good, but on the 
other hand, in his final identification of the categorical imperative of the 
self-legislative ego, and in his attempt therefore to pass from 76 8éov to 
76 6v, Kant posited once again a continuity in our consciousness with 
the Divine. This means that in the end Kant deemed it possible through 
thought to reach a unified interpretation of reality which resolves all 
contradiction. Further, the way in which this doctrine was developed 
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after Kant, in an immanentist direction, indicates quite clearly that it had 
already caught up a religious attitude to the world that was antithetical 
to Christianity. 

Since then modern philosophy has become even more critical of its 
presuppositions, and even the first principles of Kantian philosophy have 
been questioned in a historico-critical study of the very conditions which 

‘make knowledge possible. The guiding motif of thought is not to be found, 
it is now claimed, in consciousness as such or in the activity of the thought 
itself, but in something deeper. Here we have the philosophical recognition 
of the elemental attitudes of soul which give rise to a world view which 
is already there independent of philosophy, called by Dilthey, Weltanschauung. 
Thereafter one notices, in Continental philosophy at any rate, a deliberate 
attempt to use philosophy in order to provide a rational interpretation of 
Weltanschauung, to make it a necessary fact and to give it universal validity. 
As a Weltanschauung, like David Hume’s “ belief,” is not susceptible of 
scientific proof, the philosopher must make sure that his Weltanschauung 
really springs from the basic impulses and desires of his nature. Then, 
it is argued, he must choose it and build up all his life and thought round it, 
for in so doing he will really choose to be himself. 

Many European philosophers since Nietzsche have actually taken this 
line, although others, such as Husserl and Heidegger, have tried to separate 
philosophy as pure metaphysics from the underlying Weltanschauung and 
yet to give a unitary interpretation of existence. 


THE PROBLEM OF UNITY AND COHERENCE 


Ir was Schelling who once declared that either real evil is admitted and 
the possibility of final coherence given up, or the reality of evil must in 
some way be denied. That was not a real problem for the ancient world 
where evil, as it is in the Orient to-day, was regarded as essentially relative. 
Where evil is not regarded as relative but as radical, any philosophy which 
attempts a unitary interpretation of existence is confronted by shipwreck. 
The medieval philosophers tried to take a serious view of evil and yet to 
reach a coherent interpretation of reality. They did that both by adopting 
the Platonic doctrine of evil as that which is negatively related to the good 
and by positing a religious attitude behind their thought which lent unity 
to the whole. Both of these presuppositions are impossible for modern 
philosophy. It refuses to accept the medieval Weltanschauung and insists 
on a critical philosophy, and also realises far more than ancient or medieval 
philosophy the surd-character of evil. Somehow evil posits itself and 
cannot be rationalised. It is the Hebraic-Christian teaching which has 
opened our eyes to this fact. Evil is fundamentally discontinuity. No 
explanation involving the principle of continuity or coherence can ever 
approach the problem. Continuity cannot throw any light on discontinuity. 
That means that if modern critical philosophy is to be so critical that it 
calls in question all presuppositions and is critical of underlying Weltan- 
schauungen, it can never gain a coherent interpretation of existence by drawing 
the line of continuity dialectically over discontinuity. 

Faith insists on taking the discontinuities and contradictions in 
human life seriously and honestly and challenges the superficiality of 
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the philosopher who thinks that by dialectic he can reach a coherent 
interpretation of existence in which the gaps of evil and sin and pain 
ate healed by the activity of reason alone. Christian faith insists that 
no matter how much a philosopher thinks about it, he cannot bridge the 
contradiction between man and God in guilt. This contradiction can be 
resolved only by a desperate act on the part of God, called atonement, in 
which man in contradiction to God is reconciled and yet in such a way 
that the discontinuities of evil are not glossed over but are taken honestly 
and seriously. Christian faith insists that philosophy must be far more 
critical if it is to be true to the facts of existence and true to itself. The 
strange thing is that most philosophers secretly adopt a Weltanschauung 
which is at heart a pale substitute for religion and carries with it an inter- 
pretation of the world which is antithetical to the Christian position and 
its recognition of the radicalness of evil. The difficulty is that even the 
critical philosophers of to-day are almost never conscious of their basic 
attitude. They adopt it as a fundamental canon of thought. They cannot 
think otherwise until there is a fundamental change in their mental make-up, 
i.e. until in faith they are able to stand outside of themselves on the ground 
of a Word which reaches them from without and not from within. Their 
philosophy tends to give rational interpretation to a definite attitude which 
is there already independent of their philosophy, though sometimes it may be 
put there contrary to their initial Christian attitude by an inductive thinking 
which attempts to subdue apprehension of reality to a consistent whole or 
reduces the outlook to one fundamentally monistic in character and super- 
ay as regards the major problems of human existence, the problems of 
evil. 

Surely it is possible to philosophise in such a way as to be thoroughly 
critical of Weltanschauungen and thoroughly realistic in regard to evil, 
although that may mean that as a critical philosopher a man must learn 
the discipline of suspending judgement in order to avoid foisting upon 
human existence an abortive unity or a closed system of thought that can 
only maltreat and mishandle the actual facts of existence. That suspension 
of judgement is what the Greek called ézoyy, but which it would appear 
porns to carry through apart from the strength and discipline of 
aith. 

Without doubt, one of the most powerful urges with which human 
minds are endowed is the urge to unify all thought. And it is a right urge. 
The tragedy is that under the power of that urge facts are almost inevitably 
forced into an abortive unity, which in the Christian view is the very essence 
of sin. It is the original sin of the mind that proudly disregards the actual 
contradictions of life in order to seek and to set up a false Pantheon. Only 
when a man has been humbled in faith before the Cross of Jesus Christ and 
has realised there that the problem is so serious that only by an act of God— 
a desperate act of God—can it be solved or healed, is a man fit to philoso- 
phise seriously. Faith does not ask the philosopher as such to adopt a 
Christian attitude in his philosophy or to turn it into a new dogmatic 
philosophy, but faith does ask that philosophy be truly critical and 
undogmatic, and faith believes that it is possible only in a situation where 
a man is brought to stand outside his naturalistic presuppositions and to 
view them from another standpoint. 
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THE PROBLEM OF OBJECTIVITY AND ANALOGY 


HERE we begin with what is sometimes called the autonomous reason. 
This conception of reason as a law unto itself is mainly modern though 
its roots go back to Greek philosophy. Certainly ancient thought was 
much more realist and extrovert than we modern people are apt to imagine, 
implying a view of reason as already bound up with and dependent upon 
an objective world, but the first steps towards the autocracy of reason, 
as the Greek preferred to call it, were taken there notably by Anaxagoras, 
Protagoras and Gorgias. The fundamental issue was most clearly focussed 
by the Platonic Socrates. The problem as he saw it was like this : 


A man cannot inquire either about what he knows, or about what he does 
not know. What he knows, he knows, and therefore he does not need to inquire 
about it. Nor can he inquire about what he does not know, for he does not 
even know for what to inquire. 


The answer to that pugnacious proposition was the self-dependence of 
reason, for Socrates taught that man does not learn the truth from without 
but from within. In fact, man has only to learn what he already knows. 
Once launched, that view of reason made enormous progress, whether 
in Platonic or Aristotelian dress. The most significant development 
for modern thought came through the Augustinian, Boethian, Cartesian 
tradition, parallel with the development of the concept of personality, 
until in the school round John Locke the term “ self-consciousness ” 


came into being, which from Kant onward became one of the central 
thoughts of modern philosophy. It was in the course of this development 


that reason came to be thought of as substance, or as thinking thing— 
perhaps the most disastrous moment in modern philosophy. The under- 
standing of reason as essentially relative to something transcendent of it 
was obscured, and there was maintained an introvert view of reason as 
relative to itself. On the whole, Renaissance and post-Renaissance thought 
accepted the autonomy of reason as an axiom and did not think of 
questioning it. It is within the bounds of this autonomous reason that all 
great modern philosophy has taken place. 

It is impossible to think without having something to think about. 
Reason cannot operate without substantia. Therefore the autonomous 
reason, by its very nature and by definition cut off from and unable to 
grasp its proper relation to the objective world immediately, is forced to 
feed upon itself as if it were its own substantia. Presumably this autonomous 
reason has already attained a certain more or less permanent configuration 
in conformity with the material world, but it has come to imagine that this 
configuration belongs to its essential being, that it is substantial to it, or 
to use Kan-ian language, that in view of the categories of its own under- 
standing, it can understand any object to which it may direct its attention. 
This has been taken to be true to such an extent that it has become an 
axiom for the reason to accept as rational only that which fits in with the 
forms of its own autonomous activity. It refuses to recognise anything 
outside the charmed circle of its own self-sufficiency except what can be 
understood by the norms immanent to reason. Hence the autonomous 

1 Meno 80: ¢f. Rep. 518c. 
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reason will only recognise a religion within the limits of what it calls mere 
reason. That is why the philosophers have not hesitated to reject Revelation. 
The autonomous reason can only admit what is transcendent to it, if it 
supposes a secret identification of that transcendent with the ground of its 
own being—for example, the Cartesian form of the ontological argument. 
That means that Revelation is never taken seriously and is reduced to the 
last stages of a conscious recollection of what was already there—and so 
we return to the Socratic doctrine of reminiscence. The other alternative 
for the autonomous reason would be a simple suspension of judgement 
in the face of a transcendent, or before certain conceptions which are 
recognised as drawing a frontier to the self-assertion of reason. That, 
once again, is epoche; but it is a very hard way for the autonomous reason, 
and is rarely adopted. Therefore, as a rule, when the autonomous reason 
comes across the unknown, it subdues the unknown to the forms of its 
own understanding and the unknown is translated into terms of what is 
already known. It cannot conceive an absolute unlikeness except in terms 
of itself, for it allows no breach in the circle of its own autonomy 
(Kierkegaard). In other words, the autonomous reason can only try to 
understand God in terms of itself, presupposing an ontic continuity between 
itself and God, and so can only “‘ hold down the truth in the form of a lie,” 
as St Paul said, “ worshipping the creature instead of the Creator.” A 
fully-fledged autonomy is bent on self-deification. Think, for example, of 
how Fichte interpreted the autonomy of Kant, as the will of the ego to 
infinity. What else is the Kantian advice: Act so that... , asks Christianity, 
but a refined form of egoism, in fact, the fundamental self-assertion of 
sin ? 

Happily, however, later philosophy is reaching a much saner view of 
reason. That has been due partly to a thought initiated by Dilthey, who 
saw that the historical philosophies have always broken down in antinomies 
and relativity, and due partly to Kierkegaard’s critique of Socrates. To-day, 
philosophy is engaged in making the step from what Ernst Cassirer has 
called Substanzbegriff to Funktionsbegriff, i.e. philosophy is coming to see 
that reason is not something substantival but verbal, not so much a state 
as an act, and therefore to be functionally interpreted. The element of will 
or action left out of reason in the Aristotelian tradition, is returning—as 
one sees, for example, in the philosophy of John Macmurray, so that 
reason is described as-the capacity to behave consciously in terms of the 
nature of the object. Reason is our capacity for objectivity. 

That is the point at which we can begin to understand Christian faith. 
Faith is the capacity of reason to behave in terms of a unique object that is 
also subject. It is of the nature of God always to be Subject. When, 
therefore, reason thus understood behaves in terms of the nature of this 
Object, reason takes on itself the nature of subjectivity (or personality) in 
relation to the Divine Subject or Person. But reason is unable to subdue 
this Divine Subject-Object to ordinary objectivity (¢.e. to its own sub- 
jectivity) for that would not be behaving in terms of the Object, which is 
here essentially and irreducibly Subject. Therefore reason, in order to be 
truly rational, must suspend its ordinary urge to objectivity, and find its 
true objectivity in the Divine Person who cannot be subdued to a mere 
object or resolved into the conclusion of a philosophical argument. This 
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is the trouble with our reason that it is habituated to subduing objects 
to its own subjectivity. In the words of Buber : 


Man desires to possess God; he desires a continuity in space and time of 
possession of God. He is not content with the inexpressible confirmation of 
meaning, but wants to see this confirmation stretched out as something that 
can be continually taken up and handled, a continuum unbroken in space and 
time that insures his life at every point and every moment. . . . He longs for 
extension in time, for duration. Thus God becomes an object of faith. 


This is the sin of idealism, which for Christian faith must be regarded as 
the sin of all philosophical sins. But when the reason encountering God 
or the Word of God refuses to subdue God to reason’s own subjectivity, 
or to domesticate God by means of the ordinary categories of our under- 
standing, then two things happen : 
(1) Reason finds that in order to be rational (to behave in terms of the 
Object) it must suspend its unity-complex, for it confronts a unique Object 
to which there is no analogy, and which will not be schematised. It is the 
huge boulder of a Thou blocking the path which cannot honestly be subdued 
to an it. (That is St Paul’s argument about the stumbling-block or 
skandalon which faith presents to reason, offering to initiate reason into a 
profounder wisdom.) Here, then, the reason cannot bring forward any 
category or capacity of its own with which to apprehend the Object. Only 
in the act of acknowledgment can it receive the capacity to behave in terms 
of the Object, but. must therefore be prepared for transformation in 
obedience to its unique Subject-Object. This means that reason must 
revise its whole conception of unity and coherence as well as of objectivity, 
learning to operate with a profounder unity and a profounder objectivity. 

_ The urge of reason to complete itselfin a foreclosed unity corresponding 
to the charmed circle of the autonomous reason is so ineradicable a habit 
of mind, and so irresistible, that only when reason is prized open from 
above through faith, and kept open, can the reason be restrained from 
betraying the facts of existence in an artificial unity. In faith, the monologue 
of reason is invaded by a Word from without, and instead of monologue 
there is dialogue: Faith is reason engaged in dialogue and by dialogue 
faith prevents the reason from closing in upon itself alone and therefore 
from offering a foreclosed rationalisation of existence. Reason is confronted 

- and reaches a crucial situation ; that is the moment of faith. Faith is reason 
behaving itself in terms of the self-revelation of God. Faith is reason 
acknowledging something transcendent of itself, and behaving in accordance 
— In this situation to have faith is the only rational thing that reason 
can do. ; 

(2) In faith a man realises -he does not possess the Truth in himself and 
cannot autonomously give it to himself. In fact, just because he can only 
receive it from outside of himself and in the act-of receiving it must 
reorientate the natural configuration of his reason gained in behaving in 
terms, of the material world, faith gives man to know that he is actually 
in the wrong and needs to be put right with the Truth before he can know. 
That is why the New Testament thinks of faith always in terms of perdvova 
(change of mind), and justification, #.e. being put in the right with God or _ 
the Truth. In other words, faith discovers to a man that far from having 
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the condition of Truth in himself, as Socrates thought, in his naturalistic 
state, a man is at enmity to the Truth and needs to be reconciled to it, and 
in fact needs to be so altered in the very cast of his mind as to be born 
again or converted. As he is, man is unable to behave in terms of the Truth, 
therefore unable to be rational. He must be changed, as St Paul said, by 
the renewing of His mind until he is conformed to the image of God in 
Christ. To behave in terms of Christ who is the express image and reality 
of God is to have faith in God. That is what it means for reason to be 
rational, to have the true objectivity of faith. 

This vast reorientation tells man that as he is he is in the wrong, and 
awakens him to the fundamental contradiction of existence: the contra- 
diction of evil. When a man is awakened to that in faith he can philosophise 
about the great problems of existence seriously. Only then does he realise 
that he cannot pass over evil and death and their contradiction to God. 
Because he knows in faith that he himself partakes of the contradiction, 
he knows also he cannot force the world into an abortive unity, but as a 
philosopher can only remain thoroughly critical to the very end, refusing 
to betray his philosophy into a dogmatic philosophy by foisting upon it a 
false and unreal and irrelevant logical coherence. 

In order to bring the argument clearly to its issue let me illustrate it by 
drawing attention to the great impasse reached in the history of philosophy 
associated with the names Nietzsche and Kierkegaard. Both these men 
realised the prime importance of basic decisions or fundamental attitudes 
that underlie all our thinking, but they took opposite sides. This is an issue 
on which men cannot argue, but must choose with all their being one way 
or the other. For Nietzsche the philosopher was a prophet as well as a 
thinker, after the fashion of Schopenhauer, a man who could create a point 
of view and give direction to his generation. Nietzsche felt that none of 
the great philosophers of modern times had fulfilled that duty, and he set 
himself the task of giving a new outlook to his generation by creating a 
fresh interpretation of existence. Every culture, he held, has its mythical 
elements which are misleading, and it must be the task of the philosopher 
to penetrate behind these until he reaches the elemental stream of human life. 
Though his conclusions were not finally worked out, Nietzsche claimed to have 
found the basic urge in human existence in the willto power. And so Nietzsche 
led the way for Germany which took the deep elemental urges of human 
nature that it felt to be natural and inevitable to its Weltanschauung, and 
deliberately made them the guiding and regulative force of all science and 
culture. If there is no such thing as impartial thought, then surely it is 
more scientific to bring the unconscious urges of man to the surface and 
make them consciously directive of life. Thus a naturalistic Weltanschauung 
was crowned with supreme rule. 

Like Nietzsche, though earlier than he, Kierkegaard reacted from the 
Hegelian system to find the fundamental thing after all to be a decision of 
an existential character. Unlike the German who found his way to a consistent 
wisdom in obedience to the basic impulses of human nature, Kierkegaard 
found it in repentance, i.e. in a new decision which entailed a complete break 
with the previous life, and a new orientation to everything. Repentance is a 
decision made with the whole person in being confronted and acted upon 
by God Himself. In such a moment of decision, death and life hang in 
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the balance and man comes to realise the real meaning of existence. In this 
experience he makes an ultimate choice in which he takes up a definite 
attitude to himself and to the world which is binding on the whole of his 
life ever afterwards. The philosophers like Schelling and Hegel had tried 
to find this solution by retreating backwards through existence into eternity, 
as in the Socratic method of reminiscence based on a doctrine of Orphic 
ontologism or some secret Ariadne’s thread of continuity, but that way, 
Kierkegaard claimed, was completely barred by sin and guilt which entailed 
a fundamental discontinuity and which could only be bridged by Incarnation 
and atonement and forgiveness. Only in the removal of the barrier created 
by sin does man realise the real meaning of existence and come to adopt 
the right attitude towards it. Through such a decision man may break 
through the fundamental solipsism in which he is bound, in an experience 
where his philosophical monologue is interrupted and suspended from 
without by God, that the truth can be acknowledged and known. Here 
he acquires a new orientation which plays a determinative réle in all his 
thinking, in philosophy as well as in biology. 

That is the final issue in all thought, the ultimate choice which the great 
philosophers like Hume and Kierkegaard have recognised as not sus- 
ceptible of scientific proof. It is the choice of our naturalistic selves and 
the deliberate attempt to give them rational interpretation in a philosophy, 
or it is the realisation that we are in the wrong and as such are existentially 
severed from the truth, and need to make a basic decision against our 
natural urges, against our self-centredness or solipsism, in order to find 
truth outside of our autonomous reason, and then to philosophise on that 
basis. That would be to create a Christian philosophy. 

Philosophy as an academic science or discipline, which seeks not to be 
dogmatic but critical and impartial, cannot really succeed in being critical 
and impartial until by faith it is made to realise that by nature man is already 
committed to a basic Weltanschauung which he cannot suspend of himself 
and which will inevitably dominate his thinking and spoil his philosophy 
by betraying it into foregone conclusions. There is no such thing as pure 
neutrality. Either a man is committed to a basic Weltanschauung that is 
naturalistic or he takes a decisive stand against that in faith. It is the claim 
of this essay that only the man of faith can be a true philosopher, because 
he is in a position to suspend the direction of Weltanschauung upon his 
metaphysics, and can also philosophise without the dogmatism of faith 
because he understands his faith and understands himself. 
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In the world of books no avoirdupois table such as that upon which our 
everyday commerce depends has been invented. Who would dare to weigh, 
and in what scales, say, War and Peace and The Egoist, or to balance the 
interminable quartos of La Calprenéde against Sesame and Lilies ? Considera- 
tions of bulk, in literature as in life, lead only to erroneous judgement. 
There are, of course, long books of very great value, as Cervantes and Dante 
and Gibbon have nobly shown; but who would not surrender all the tomes 
of d’ Anquetil for another Journal d’un Curé de Campagne or the 30,000 lines of 
Cursor Mundi for der Erlkénig or the Lines Composed above Tintern Abbey ? 
In the domain of hymnology the same considerations hold. Zinzendorf, 
great hymnist as he was, deployed before his bewildered adherents in 1736 
a hymn of 320 verses; none but a fanatic would to-day, however, dream 
of setting such a monstrous composition alongside jewels like Christ Whose 
Glory fills the Skies or Thou Hidden Love of God, Whose Height. Indeed, posterity | 
has often set the stamp of immortality on the writer of a single book, a single 
hymn. And so we have an 4 Kempis, a Montaigne, a Burton in the one 
category and a Claudius, a Binney, a Knorr von Rosenroth in the other. 
No one would be more amazed to learn that his fame to-day rests on a hymn 
of seven verses (of which five only are commonly sung) than the reserved, 
wise and exceedingly erudite Prime Minister of the principality of Sulzbach 
in the Upper Palatinate during the second half of the seventeenth century. 
Christian Knorr was born in 1636, amid the uproar of the Thirty Years 
War, in a Germany devastated as no other land in modern Christendom 
had ever been. His childhood was a nightmare. Altrauten, north of 
Breslau, where he first saw the light, and of which his father, Abraham 
Benedikt Knorr, was the beloved pastor, was practically wiped out of 
existence, the parsonage destroyed and the minister’s family deprived of 
everything it possessed. The Knorrs finally found a refuge in Tschleppau 
in 1642. But since 1635, when the Elector of Saxony and the Emperor 
had come to terms, the latter had been seized of full rights to “‘ convert ” 
Silesia, and these he had exercised with a cruelty remarkable even for the 
central agony of the Thirty Years War. Whilst yet a lad, Knorr was hurried 
by his father across the mountains to Fraustadt (then in Poland) where, 
divorced from all the joys and comforts of home life, he courageously: 
started building up the career which was to make him a notable chemist, 
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a poet, a great Bible student, a peer, a statesman and a prime minister. 
In consequence of the blood-bath in Silesia, all the frontier towns of Poland 
—Fraustadt, Lissa, Rawitsch and Ostrowo—were crowded with Protestant 
refugees and it was Christian Knort’s good hap to be thrown into close 
contact with the greatest of them, a man whose name will ever be honoured 
among us, John Amos Comenius. From him Knorr learnt many things. 
The dictum in Didactica Magna (the widest-read book on education of the 
seventeenth century) : 


We must do all in our power to ensure that no man in his journey through 
life will ever encounter anything so unknown to him that he cannot pass a sober 
judgement upon it and turn it to its proper use without serious error, 


was signally exemplified in this zealous disciple of Comenius. Student 
years spent in Leipzig and Wittenberg gave him a good foundation of 
academic knowledge, but it was in three cities, Lissa, Amsterdam and 
Cambridge, that he found, just as his beloved mentor had done, the greatest 
stimulus to a life of mental discipline and tireless research and that he made 
the acquaintance of some of the outstanding thinkers of his time. His 
Wanderjahre in France, Holland and England were of inestimable value 
to those gifts of understanding and perception which later enabled him 
for twenty-one years to administer wisely the affairs of the ‘‘ Plum State ” 
in the North Bavarian hill-country where he was to spend the richest 
years of his life. No wonder that like his fellow-Silesian, Léwenstern, 
whom we also remember for a single hymn, Knorr was created a nobleman 
by Leopold I, on the occasion of a visit to Vienna in 1677. 

Of the three places mentioned, it was unquestionably Cambridge which 
gave him most. He had already made the acquaintance, in Amsterdam, of 
its famous Vice-Chancellor, John Lightfoot, according to Schaff-Herzog, 
one of the greatest Hebrew scholars in history. At the same time he learnt 
to know and to love Henry More, the Cambridge Platonist, called by some- 
one “the holiest person upon the face of the earth.” Through them he 
gained an immediate entrée into that select society which Cambridge, more 
than any other city in our country, had then to offer. And after the tumult 
and turbulence of Central Europe, how fine and rich that offering was ! 
Milton, it is true, had left Christ’s, but Henry More and Cudworth were 
still there, Lightfoot was at St. Catharine’s, Whichcote at King’s, whilst 
Locke and Hartlib, the “‘ curious discursive old German Pole ”’ so esteemed 
by Milton and Comenius, were members of that “‘ accademia”? of choice 
spirits on the banks of the Cam which “ studied to propagate better thoughts, 
to take men off from being in parties or from narrow notions, from super- 
stitious conceits and a fierceness about opinions.” Animosities and 
personalities such as Knorr may well have experienced personally, or have 
known from the brilliant distiches in which his famous landsman, Logau, 
paints us the most comprehensive picture of mid-European social and 
religious life in the 1650’s, were here unknown. “ Universal charity is a 
thing final in religion”? wrote Whichcote. The temper of the Cambridge 
Platonists was one which became the very basis of Knorr’s: Weltanschauung 
and which explains to us the secret of his long and successful rule under 
Palsgrave Christian August of Sulzbach. 

It has been contended, and I think with reason, that Lightfoot led him 
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down byways of knowledge that were useless and unprofitable. He was 
for a time completely swept off his feet by the Vice-Chancellor’s occult 
and Hebraic predilections. In the Talmud, that fantastic mass of “‘ recondite 
wisdom and rambling dotage ” as Disraeli called it, Knorr found much that 
appealed to his austere, ascetic and sternly logical outlook on life, an outlook 
easily recognisable to anyone familiar with the mental atmosphere of the 
Barock age. And this was not all. Both Lightfoot and More were deeply 
interested in the Kabbala, that strange medley of old Jewish tradition which, 
by symbolic meanings given to names and signs and numbers, claims to 
reveal truths hidden from the vulgar. What Knorr accomplished in this 
esoteric field may be read by those who list in his vast Kabbala Denudata,} 
a congeries of things mystic, erudite and disparate, which true disciples of 
“ cabalism ”? may perhaps understand. 

We must not misjudge Knorr, either as regards his character or his 
religion, for the time he devoted to cabalism, alchemy and astrology. 
He never thrust his cabalism upon others, and in attempting to master 
it he only showed himself to be a true son of his age. In practically all of 
the 300 States of Germany one would find a court astrologer or alchemist, 
comfortably provided for, respected and often highly rewarded for the 
innumerable experiments he was led or urged to make. Students of 
Wallenstein’s life will remember what a rdle was played by such men 
at his court, and particularly during the last dark three years of it. Knort’s 
mastery in such matters was undoubtedly responsible for his winning the 
favour of the Palsgrave and so the position where his best work could be, 
and was, accomplished. Had he been reproached for cabalistic studies, 
he could have countered the attack with an imposing list of men like 
Raymond Lull, Pico de la Mirandola, von Helmont, Lightfoot and More, 
who were all restless to discover some scientific formula which would 
disclose to.them the secret depths of the Divine nature. His latest 
biographer ? insists that the principal motive behind all this work was his 
desire to meet the Jews on their own ground and bring them to a knowledge 
of Christian truth. “It was his dearest wish that some at least of the 
unhappiest people in the world (the Jews) should be won for Christ.” 3 

Knortr’s life in Sulzbach was never easy, but from the outset he made 
it a sacrifice of service to his fellows. His great legal knowledge enabled 
him, to tackle the endless complications and entanglements left by years 
of lawlessness:and anarchy. His skill as a doctor brought him patients from 
far and near and “‘ saved many from certain death.” * But it was his attitude 
of undisturbed calm, his entire devotion to what he saw as God’s will, 
that did most to restore the little State to normality and hope. Not in vain 
had he dwelt for years in the company of his beloved Boethius ; several 
of his books are just the De Consolatione Philosophie applied to the bewilder- 
ing problems of 1668-9. He was a constant student of the Bible. The 
phrase in his hymn, 


“ Water daily us Thy flock, 
From the Rock,” 


1 Cf. The Kabbalah Unveiled, translated by S. L. Macgregor Malkers, London, 1926. 
® Christian Knorr von Rosenroth, by Kurt Salecker. Balestra 178, Leipzig, 1931. 
2 Oberlehrer Fuchs: “ Christian Knorr von Rosenroth ; ; ein Beitrag zu seinem Leben und 
seinen Werken.” Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, Vol. XXXV, Gotha, 1914. 
4 Unger: Vite Curriculum Cnorrianse, p.197. Printer unknown. 
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was no pious pretence. Even in a century when Bible study was often 
amazing in its extent he was known as a master, as one of whom it was 
asserted that he knew practically both Testaments by heart. 

His disposition would appear to have been singularly lovable; it 
endeared him both to his Prince and his people and is many times com- 
mented on by his contemporaries. Philip von Zesen, head of the 
Deutschgesinnte Genossenschaft, stated at the Assembly when Knorr was 
received into membership (under the cognomen of ‘‘ The Bashful”’) that 
he was a man “unusual but lovable.” In a society deeply penetrated by 
the Renaissance spirit, loving renown, glittering honours and public 
recognition, people were astonished at the spectacle of a man of letters 
who published all his books anonymously or pseudonymously. Fuchs goes 
so far as to state that he was glad when he heard that his works were 
attributed to other men. Attracted by his fame, Leibnitz decided to visit 
Sulzbach for a night, and remained there for ten days, charmed by so rare 
and fascinating a personality. Subsequently he frequently mentioned Knorr 
in his writings. One tiny vignette is to be found in a letter he wrote to 
Landgraf Ernst von Hessen-Rheinfels : 


J’ai trouvé encore un trés habile homme 4 Sulzbach, qui est Directeur des 
Conseils ; il s’appelle Monsieur Knorr de Rosenroth. II passe le temps que son 
travail lui laisse a la rechercher (sic) de la nature par*la chymie et 4 deterrer les 
antiquités cabbalistiques des anciens Juifs.t 


But this man, whose articles the Leipyiger Gelehrte Zeitung, along with 
every learned magazine of the day, desired to receive, is only more than a 


name to us to-day by virtue of a single hymn of forty-two short lines. 
Not that his Jesus, Sun of Righteousness was the only hymn he wrote : half 
a dozen others of his might still prove singable, given a translator of genius 
and sympathy. In 1684, five years before his death, he published in 
Niitnberg his entire collection of seventy-five, anonymously, but dedicated 
to his wife, under the title of The New Helicon. Many of them were trans- 
lations of treasured passages of Boethius or of the great Latin hymns ; 
others were adaptations of German secular songs or of English or Dutch 
originals. All had been lovingly copied out and preserved by his wife, 
thanks to whose care alone the Newer Helikon was possible. A greater 
poet than Knorr and a fine critic, Freylinghausen, made room in his huge 
collection of 1581 hymns # for no less than fourteen of them.® But the 
majority, as in so many cases of good hymns of rather less than first-class 
quality, have vanished like the snows of yester year. Knorr’s name as a 
hymnist stands or falls by his Morgenglanz der Emigheit. 

He never deliberately set out to compose a hymn. When he did 
write one, he tells us, it. was mostly “done in a hurry and often, 
whilst on a walk; none was ever intended to go inside a volume or to be 
noised abroad through the agency of the printing press.”” We can easily 
imagine his Sabbath morning lyric, Jesus, Sun of Righteousness, being 


1 C. von Rommel: Leibnitz und Landgraf Ernst, Vol. Ml, p. 123. Frankfurt, 1847. 

2 Halle, 1704 and 1714. 

3 Julian says sixteen—but Freylinghausen wisely cut up into three one hymn of forty-eight 
verses | 
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written on such a walk, for it breathes the tenderness and freshness of the 
hour of dawn. 
“* With the early morning rays 
Do Thou on our darkness shine, 
And dispel with purest light 
All our night. 


“ Like the sun’s reviving ray 
May Thy love with tender glow 
All our coldness melt away, 
Warm and cheer us forth to go, 
Gladly serve Thee and obey 
All the day.” 


ce 


If, as he says in another place, his hymns were “‘to help the human 
soul to proceed gladly on its way singing and rejoicing, along the road 
to true happiness,” his object was achieved in this perfect specimen of its 
kind. Knorr von Rosenroth will be remembered, not for his statesmanship, 
his learning, his vast knowledge of the Hebrew Bible, but for one hymn 
of great lyrical and devotional beauty. Many experts—R. Massie, Catharine 
Winkworth, H. J. Buckoll, Edward Thring, A. T. Russell, Miss 
Borthwick—have laboured to clothe it in fitting English garb; of the 
fourteen best-known attempts that by the last-named is, on the whole, the 
best. But to feel most truly its depth and appeal one must share it in a 
quiet meeting-house in Wiirzburg or Gérlitz, with housewives and scholars, 
climbers and tradesmen, clerks and elders, to whom the Head of our faith 
is indeed their “‘ only Hope and Guide,” the enlightening and enkindling 
“Sun of Righteousness.” Put to that searching test, Christian Knort’s 


verses will never fail to bring peace and satisfaction, to encourage, enthuse, 
uplift. . 


SYDNEY H. MOORE 


OXFORD 
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THE title of this article promises more than one man can hope to accomplish. 
What follows is simply an appraisement of such literature as has come my 
way, whether by choice or by chance, over the last twelve months. Books 
published on the Continent in English have been included, but books of 
which translations have since been published in this country have not been. 
Unless otherwise stated, it may be assumed that books and periodicals 
mentioned fall within the period 1946-8. 

Aage Bentzen’s Introduction to the O.T., the first volume of which is now 
available, is likely to become a standard work. It sets out from the fresh 
beginning made by Gunkel and his study of the pre-literary forms assumed 
by the material in the O.T. books as we have them. Some would confine 
‘Introduction ” to this, but Bentzen maintains the rights of the old type, 
concerned with authorship, date, etc., and his second volume will cover 
this. The section on the canon is particularl’ valuable for its full treatment 
and is an advance on anything we possess elsewhere. The same scholar in 
his Messias Moses redivivus Menschensobn catties the discussion of the Servant- 
poems a stage farther than is done in C. R. North’s recent work. He sees 
in the Servant a highly complex figure into which have entered elements 
taken from the New Year festival of the enthronement of the king as 
Yahweh’s representative, the influence of the prophetic tradition, the myth 
of the primal Man, an actual recent death, and even the poet’s reflection 
on his own experience and mission. From Sweden comes Helmer Ringgren’s 
Word and Wisdom, which deals very fully with these two conceptions, not 
only in the O.T., but also throughout the religions of the ancient Near 
East. The bibliography shows how comprehensive is the writer’s knowledge 
of his subject. Otto Weinberger’s Wirtschaftsphilosophie des Alten Testa- 
mentes is the work of an Austrian Roman Catholic scholar concerned to 
defend the Jews against the charges brought against them by Sombart. 
One could not wish for a better guide to the historical literature of the O.T. 
than Edmond Jacob’s Tradition Historique en Israé]. He traces the various 
stages in the development of historiography in Israel, showing the influence 
upon it of the cult as well as of prophecy. For the Hebrew, history is a con- 
tinuous miracle ; it is in itself so marvellous that it needs no special miracles 
to authenticate it. Christopher Barth bases his Errettung von Tode on the 
psalms of lament and thanksgiving and carries further Pedersen’s “‘ realistic ” 
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interpretation of life and death in the O.T., for which these terms have a 
wider connotation than with us, and cover everything that affects the welfare 
of the individual and the community. Das Leiden der Unschuldigen in Babylon 
und Israel by J. J. Stamm distinguishes the various types of suffering recog- 
nised as problematic in the O.T. as (2) unmerited, (b) exemplary, as when 
Elijah suffers under the burden of his vocation, and (¢) vicarious. The second 
type is lacking in Babylon, where there are no prophets with a sense of 
mission derived from their encounter with God. 

In the field of N.T. studies the most important book is probably Oscar 
Cullman’s Christus und die Zeit. It has appeared also in French. Rumour 
has it that an English translation is being prepared. There certainly should 
be one. It is an exceptionally able study of one of the main topics of N.T. 
theology. Cullman opposes the Biblical view of time to the Platonic, with 
its separation of time and eternity, and equally to the Oriental, with its 
scheme of recurring cycles. The O.T. knows only of time that runs irre- 
vetsibly forward in a straight line, moving towards the final judgement of 
God. The N.T. takes over this representation but introduces Christ into 
it as the centre of history. A diagram on p. 71 shows clearly the difference 
this makes. Whereas for the Jew the turning-point lay in the future with 
the advent of the Messiah, for the Christian it has already arrived. The book 
has provoked a good deal of discussion. Martin Neeser has a review of the 
French edition in the Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie for January-March, 
1948, in which he notes the curious fact that a conception of time which 
Cullman stamps as peculiarly “‘ Biblical” goes back, on his own admission, 
to Zoroaster! Strotmann, writing in Irénikon (Tome XXI) singles out 
particularly the striking analogy which Cullman draws between the coming 
of Christ and D-day as the accomplishment of something decisive which 
has yet to be carried to completion. As a Catholic, he argues that the saving 
event is not just “‘ once for all,” it is prolonged into the present in the 
Church. 

Wilhelm Michaelis’s Einleitung in das Neue Testament is a compact and 
serviceable book. It brings to our notice some of the work done on the 
Continent during the war, not all of it of permanent value, but—perhaps 
inevitably—it does less than justice to British and American contribu- 
tions. It is to be regretted, for example, that the Synoptic Problem is dis- 
cussed without reference to Streeter. The tone of the book is markedly 
conservative. The Pastorals are ascribed to Paul, the Fourth Gospel is 
apostolic, and ‘* James ” was the brother of the Lord. But Michaelis holds 
to an Ephesian imprisonment of Paul and adopts a later date for 1 and 2 
Thessalonians than is customary. 

Die biblischen Grundlagen des christlichen Humanismus by Jean Hering is a 
most attractive presentation of N.T. Christology in terms of the Heavenly 
Man myth. If one accepts his argument, it is difficult to resist the conclusion 
that the N.T. is Arian in its standpoint | Werner Georg Kiimmel gives a 
one-sided treatment of his theme in Das Bild des Menschen im Neuen Testament. 
He rightly infers from the summons to repent the existence in man of a 
tadical evil, What he fails to see is that the summons in question equally 
implies that man is capable of repudiating that radical evil and turning back 
to God. For the other side of the picture one can go to Henri Clavier who, 
in his L’ Accés aun Royaume de Dieu (1944), ptoposes to attack the problem of 
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what exactly is meant by the kingdom of God in the Gospels from a fresh 
angle. He concentrates upon the conditions laid down for entry into it and 
finds that these presuppose that man is, as he puts it, capax regni. Thus, like 
Hering, he sees the possibility of a Christian Humanism with its roots in the 
N.T. 

Goyo Mayeda is a Japanese scholar who writes in French and apparently 
has a command of German and English as well. His little book Le Langage 
et L’ Evangile is a collection of studies on subjects which have a bearing on 
language. He suggests that the story of the Tower of Babel, at least as 
far as concerns its account of the diversity of languages, may reflect the 
consternation of the Hebrew tribes when they entered the Promised Land 
and found themselves among a dozen or more different peoples, each with 
its own language. He discusses the language of Jesus and concludes that 
he was bilingual. He makes an ineffectual attempt to show that the Pentecost 
story does not involve glossolalia. It is “‘ not a myth but a historical fact. 
On the day of the festival, the apostles addressed the crowd, not in various 
languages, but in Greek.” On the Johannine Prologue he enters a caveat 
against giving to the Word a place in theology which it does not possess 
in the N.T. 

Joachim Jeremias (Die Gieichnisse Jesu) follows C. H. Dodd closely in his 
interpretation of the parables. He would speak of “ self-realising” instead 
of “‘ realised ” eschatology, however. He goes carefully into the objection- 
ably-worded passage Mark iv. 10-12 and thinks that there lies behind it a 
genuine saying of Jesus, but one which had no connection originally with 
his teaching in parables. The “‘ Lest haply ” clause in Mark goes back to an 


Aramaic original which could equally be translated “‘ unless perhaps.” 
The saying of Jesus will therefore have run : 


To you has God given the mystery of the kingdom ; to those who are outside, 
on the other hand, everything is enigmatic, so that they “‘ see and do not see, hear 
and do not understand, unless perhaps they repent and are forgiven.” 


A second study by the same author, under the title Unbekannte Jesusworte, 
is devoted to the study of the extra-canonical material’ on the life of Jesus. 
He goes into this with great care and sifts out a certain amount which he is 
ptepared to accept as good tradition. He rightly points out that the error 
hitherto has been to demand a higher standard of genuineness from these 
words and deeds of the Lord than we have a right to ask. If we are satisfied 
that some of them are as well attested as those in the four Gospels, we should 
not reject them. A saying like “‘ Show yourself good money-changers ” is 
perhaps more likely to be from Jesus than Matt. xxviii. 19. On the famous 
logion : “‘ Raise the stone and thou shalt find me; cleave the wood and I 
am there,” he argues that this is not Gnostic in character but thoroughly 
Palestinian. It means simply that as the disciple bends himself with honesty 
and industry to his daily labour, the Master will be with him. 

All this, of course, raises the whole question of the canon afresh. Kiimmel 
deals with it in the book cited above and admits frankly that the line between 
what is and what is not canonical must be drawn within the Bible itself. 
He would say that a passage like 2 Peter i. 4 (“‘ that through these ye may 
become partakers of the divine nature ”) is to be rejected because it expresses 
a non-Biblical view of man. But when he goes on to treat Paul’s speech at 
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Athens in the same way, some of us will be disposed to call a halt. Is there 
a norm of what is Biblical which can be applied in this way ? Does not 
setting up such a norm depend on what is meant by the Bible in the first 
instance, whether, for example, it includes the Wisdom of Solomon or not ? 

Another explanation of the troublesome passage already referred to is 
offered by Charles Masson in Les Paraboles de Marc IV (1945). The same 
writer makes out a good case (in the Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie for 
July-September, 1948) for supposing that Paul has incorporated a Christo- 
logical hymn in the passage Col. i. 15-30. Théo Preiss discusses the relation 
between the Last Supper and the Passover in the March-April, 1948, number 
of the Theologische Zeitschrift, and concludes that the Supper was an ordinary 
meal but charged with Passover associations for those who took part in it. 
He champions the received text of Luke. Franz J. Leenhardt accepts the 
shorter recension as the basis of Le Sacrament de la Sainte Céne. 


The sacrament cannot be more than the sign of God’s will as accomplished in 
Jesus. But precisely because it is the sign of his will, it is the sign of a will that is 
revealed as active, as passing into action. It is the sign of an efficacious intention. 


Harald Riesenfeld devotes more than two-thirds of his book on the Trans- 
figuration (Jesus Transfiguré) to a detailed study of the enthronement ritual 
of the Feast of Tabernacles and the various motifs which enter into it. The 
Transfiguration story is ‘‘ the application to the Messiah of the pattern of 
the royal enthronement,” though it is only a prefiguration of what is to 
come, when the Messiah has passed through suffering and entered on his 
lory. 
r Three volumes deal with various aspects of Swedish Church History, one 
with diocesan synods in the Middle Ages (Det Svenska Prastmotet under 
Medeltiden), the other with a popular revival movement at the beginning of 
last century (Norrlandslaseriet). J. D. Burger’s Saint Augustin is a biography 
rather than a study of Augustine’s ideas. The Charles University of Prague 
celebrates its sixth centenary by publishing John Huss’s thesis Owodlibet. 
It is scholasticism of the driest order, but enlivened at the end with an 
encomium upon Prague. O Praga civitas, in te refulget excelsa dignitas. Those 
who have a taste for controversy should read the article by Oskar Pfister 
in the Theologische Zeitschrift for November-December, 1948. He is defending 
the position he took up in an earlier book based on newly discovered infor- 
mation about Calvin’s vindictive attitude in a witch-trial. His object then, 
he avers, was not to criticise but to explain, but he stoutly maintains that 
there was a pathological strain in Calvin and that this has influenced his 
conception of God. In the same periodical for January-February, 1947, 
there is a valuable article by Hjalmar Lindroth on recent Swedish literature 
on Luther and the Reformation. Visser ’t Hooft spares time from the work 
of the World Council of Churches to write on Rembrandt et la Bible. The 
Dutch artist does his greatest work when he presents the Redeemer as an 
ordinary man, for he knows that God came among us in the form of a 
servant. Writing in Richerche Religiose for Match, 1948, R. Pettazzoni shows 
how a single theme runs through the history of Italy from the days when the 
Roman Senate sought to ban the entry of Oriental cults. It is the conflict 
between the political society which lays claim to a religious quality and a 
universal religion which sets the individual and his salvation above the 
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state. Two French scholars have combined in a remarkable study of 
Catherine of Siena (La double expérience de Catherine Benincasa). Robert 
Fawter deals with her relation to the political struggles of the time and finds 
that she had much less influence than is usually ascribed to her. She was 
rather the tool of unscrupulous men and parties. Louis Canet describes 
her spiritual experience and message. One of the most interesting sugges- 
tions in the first half is that the well-known incident of the saint’s attending a 
young man on the scaffold was a visionary experience on her part and not 
an actual event. 

Barth’s Kirchliche Dogmatik continues to move forwatd majestically (or 
should we say ponderously ?), volume after volume. The second part of 
volume three is now available and contains his doctrine of man. As he is well 
awate, he sits looser to tradition in this section than in the previous ones. 
He makes strikingly scant use of the “‘ image of God,” though he pauses to 
register his dissent from Brunner in the interpretation of this. He opposes a 
dynamic view of man to the static one inherited from the Greeks. Man has 
no nature which lies hidden somewhere behind his actions, he zs in those 
actions. Man is a history. Again, man is constituted by his relation to God 
and his relation to his fellows. No account of man can be acceptable to the 
Christian which does not see him in the light of God and which would 
treat him as an isolated individual instead of in community. The principle 
that all theology. is Christology is not, of course, departed from. “‘ We do 
not merely derive from Jesus our potential and actual relation to God, we 
derive from him also our human nature.” Human nature is first in him and 
only secondly in us. While Barth’s allegorical interpretations of the creation- 
stories are less extravagant than in the first part of this volume, he can yet 
say of Gen. iii that “‘ The man means first and foremost Yahweh and the 
woman first and foremost Israel.” He goes on to interpret the same passage 
of Christ and the Church. The man-woman relation is given a position of 
central importance, so much so that Barth sees in this sufficient justification 
for the inclusion of the Song of Songs in the canon. “‘ The most natural 
interpretation may well turn out to be the most spiritual.” In his discussion 
of time he seems to manufacture.a philosophical problem in order to be able 
to solve it theologically. By regarding time as sheer succession only, he is 
able to bring in Jesus to provide it with stability and invest it with a meaning 
it does not of itself possess. But it is gratifying to see that he has read 
Jaspers and appreciates “‘ the almost prophetic quality ” of his thought. 

Brunner’s Dogmatik is on a much smaller scale, and I am not aware that 
more than the first volume, on the doctrine of God, has been published. 
He uses language about the injury done to Christianity by its use of Greek 
metaphysics which would have rejoiced Harnack. He is critical both of the 
Augustinian doctrine of predestination and of Barth’s substitute for it. 
We should think, he urges, not of a divine causality which decides out 
fate in advance, but of election, the divine choice of the individual for some 
specific purpose, a call addressed to his freedom and placing responsibility 
upon him. As against Barth, he refuses to allow the doctrine of the Trinity 
a place within the Aerygma, though it is legitimate as an idea which protects 
this from perversion. It is enough to say that in Father, Son, and Spirit 
we have to do with the one God. 

He who has Barth and Brunner on his ‘shelves should not fail to place 
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beside them the Christliche Wahrheit (2 vols.) of Paul Althaus. He chal- 
lenges Barth on his denial of a revelation in nature and history, and asks 
how a universal morality is possible if there is not some witness to God and 
his righteousness in the conscience as such. Barth, he would say, has chosen 
the wrong allies. Thus he surrenders everything to relativism in order to 
be able to appeal to Christ as absolute ; he accepts Feuerbach’s destruction 
of religion as an illusion by which man indulges his self-conceit in order to 
press revelation upon us as something quite different. The chapter on the 
Atonement is one of the best and works throughout with ethical categories. 
In his Christology Althaus accepts the paradox of the God-man as final and 
refuses to be drawn into any discussion of the “how.” While rejecting 
miracle as an interruption of the natural order, he holds fast to the story 
of the Empty Tomb but refuses to put the Virgin Birth on the same level 
with this. . 

Barth’s lectures given at Bonn in the summer of 1947 have been pub- 
lished as Dogmatik im Grundriss and provide a useful summary of his sytem 
for those who have not time to attempt his larger work. One criticism alone 
must suffice. In his account of the life of Jesus, Barth seems to leave room 
for nothing except suffering. His Protestantische Theologie im 19 Jahrhundert 
is indeed a masterpiece, and his account of Schleiermacher is a singularly 
fair one. He does not regard him, with Brunner, as a mystic. His interests 
were too ethical for that. “‘ He prays because he means to work ; he is a 
mystic because without mysticism there can be no culture.” The effort to 
reconcile Christianity and the modern mind was in itself praiseworthy ; 
what is objectionable is the means adopted to do this. Schleiermacher tries 
to do justice both to religious experience and to history. But in the end he 
sacrifices the second to the first, as when he reduces the distinction between 
Christ and the Christian to one of degree. One of Barth’s disciples, Felix 
Fliichtiger, has applied this approach in his Philosophie und Theologie bei 
Schleiermacher. 1 have not seen the book, but Arnold Gilg gives a full and 
warmly appreciative account of it in the November-December, 1948, 
number of the Theologische Zeitschrift. 

Hans Scharer’s Missionarische Verkiindigung auf dem Missionfeld is of great 
value for its account of the religion of a primitive people whose faith has 
not in the least been shaken by white supremacy. The gods of their fathers 
are angry for a while and have delivered them over to strangers, but one 
day they will take them back into favour and the whites will be expelled. 
It can be appreciated even by those who do not share the theological stand- 
point of the author. From Hamburg comes the first number of Christliche 
Gegenwart with articles on Christianity and public life, the significance of 
Albert Schweitzer, and so on. Erich Frank pleads for a faith which is based 
on sincerity and personal conviction. 

Heinz-Horst Schrey frankly asserts in his Existemy und Offenbarung that 
every theology works, and must work, with some conception of man which 
is philosophical in origin. He uses for this purpose contemporary existen- 
tialism and in the first half of his book offers a searching analysis and 
ctiticism of Dilthey, whose relativism saw only the past, and of Nietzsche, 
who sacrificed the present to the future. He is equally suggestive in his 
account of time and its significance for life and ethical decision. He defines 
time as the unity of duration and succession, and goes on to show how as 
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past, present, and future it provides an opportunity for soul-making. The 
theological half of the book is disappointing, as it does not really continue 
the philosophical portion but might have been preceded by almost anything. 

H. Thielicke in his Tod und Leben has written a most important book. 
He really grapples with the problem of a Christian interpretation of death, 
and begins by granting that death is a biological fact and that the old view 
that it was inflicted upon man as a punishment for Adam’s sin is quite 
untenable. But, he asks, if we can see in the biological fact of birth an entry 
of God into our lives, why should we not regard the necessity of death as the 
setting for a personal encounter with him ? That we come to this encounter 
as those who have misused the opportunity of life—that is what constitutes 
the terror of death and turns it into judgement. But, like Job, in the hour 
when God seems against us, we can put our trust in him and with him can 
triumph over death. 

Among works of a more philosophical order, Eduard Spranger’s Magie 
der Seele calls for special mention. It is written, not to create faith, but to 
remove some of the difficulties in its way. Spranger faces the fact that the 
idiom in which religion has hitherto expressed itself is that of a pre-scientific 
world-view. He analyses this, showing to what extent it still survives among 
us, and ends by suggesting that we should recognise that the soul is a realm 
of equal reality with the world and that it is there that religious truth 
authenticates itself. Donald Brinkmann writes his Mensch und Technik to 
maintain the thesis that modern technological development arises out of an 
effort on man’s part after redemption by his own effort. It is a secularised 
form of the Christian quest for salvation. I understand that an English 
translation is in preparation. Existentialisme et Pensé chrétienne by Roger 
Troisfontaines is written from the Roman Catholic standpoint. While 
rejecting the atheism of Sartre, the author believes, with Marcel, that there 
need be no conflict between existentialism and faith. 

Religion och Kultur for February, 1948, gives news of liberalism within 
Swedish Protestantism. It contains a discussion between three grammar- 
school pupils who feel the need of Christianity for our time, but are not sure 
what Christianity really is. An article in Irénikon, Tome XXI, provides a 
useful survey of the Soviet novel. For what controversy should not be see 
Brotéria, Vol. XLVI, Fasc. 1. We are promised an account of “thirty years 
of Communism ”’ by one writer, but all that we get is wild accusations that 
Kerensky and Trotsky were financed by Jewish bankers in New York! 
Hermann Diem in Haben wir Deutsche etwas gelernt? thinks that German 
Christians have learned to repudiate the old alliance of throne and altar, 
but fears that the appeal to rally to democracy against Communism is 4 
return to the same error of identifying the Gospel with a particular 
political system. In Wesen und Aufgabe der Kirche in der Welt Paul 
Trautvetter deals faithfully with the theologians (no names mentioned !) 
who once spoke a prophetic word but now write enormous tomes, ration- 
alising the Gospel. Eric de Montmollin asks what Communism would 
have achieved by now had it had the organisation at its disposal which the 
churches have. One is inclined to reply that it might well have been crushed 
to death under such a weight ! 

E. L. ALLEN 
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DuRING the next generation, the struggle between the community and 
the pressure group will be te dominant form of social strife and the 
characteristic disability of democratic government. This kind of conflict 
is in the strict sense the crisis or judgement of democracy, because the 
pressure group hits democracy just where it must make itself vulnerable 
to remain democracy. No form of government can tolerate absolute and 
unconditioned freedom, but it is of the essence of democracy to allow the 
gteatest possible freedom and autonomy to groups whose characteristic 
activities compose its common life, and to interpret this “‘ greatest possible 
freedom” as freedom from restraints—except the minimum absolutely 
necessaty to prevent the groups frustrating purposes accepted by the 
community, or becoming an intolerable danger or nuisance to each other. 
Having conceded so much to organisations and tolerated them in carrying 
their policies to the verge of the intolerable, democracy finds it very difficult 
and very frequently impossible to assert its authority when the line is crossed. 
For the purpose of the pressure group on the warpath is to make conditions 
intolerable until its conditions are granted. This line of intolerability is 
the Rubicon of group warfare. Once across, the group is at war with the 
community, This line is an exposed line. In their attacks on the community, 
groups are exploiting permitted freedoms and hitting below the social 
belt. , 

This type of social warfare differs from that of traditional Marxism in 
that it is not essentially a warfare of the capitalist versus the proletariat, 
or employer versus worker, or even collared versus collarless workers. 
It is not necessarily an attack by the have-nots on the haves. Pressure 
groups may be trade unions, or groups within trade unions, professions or 
trades—lawyers, doctors, butchers or banks—regions, even churches. 
A pressure group is any body of people with a mind of its own resolved 
to impose its own will on the community by making itself a nuisance to 
the community—that is by causing or threatening to cause suffering or 
hardship within the community that its government can be held responsible 
for relieving. For the purpose of this argument we do not regard as pressure 
groups those bodies which work by persuasion. 
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DEMOCRACY, in countries where it has achieved some degree of maturity, 
has established its authority over the individual. Force can be used on 
lawbreakers, singly or in small batches, effectively and with common 
consent, provided that it be used according to law. But when dairy-farmers 
or meat-producers refuse to send their products to market, or butchers 
shut their shops, or workers close down a power-house, or mineworkers 
go on strike, with or without the consent of the unions, or members of 
the British Medical Association refuse to prescribe medicines according 
to government schedule—then the government of the day is helpless to 
assert its authority, and the community in present conditions has apparently 
no other reply but to suffer. 

Democratic government in recent years has acquired two new respon- 
sibilities which make it wide open to group pressure: (a) the obligation 
to overcome economic dislocations in the community, (b) the duty to 
arbitrate between conflicting group claims. 

This warfare is an attack on the State directed at the State’s responsibility 
for keeping things going. It is an attempt to capture the authority of the 
State by a group. If the authority of the State should perish in the process 
we should have a more of less severe form of civil war. 

This kind of warfare will not always be easy to distinguish from the tra- 
ditional kind of industrial warfare between employer and employed. The 
dispute in form may be a strike of a group of employees against an employer. 
In such strikes the odds, as between employer and employed, must always 
be on the employer if the issue is important enough for him to make a 
really determined and prolonged resistance. The real and only hope of 
victory for the offensive lies in disrupting community activities so severely 
as to force the intervention of State authority. Further, the power to 
grant or withhold economic concessions has, in Britain and Australia, 
virtually passed from the employer to the State. Probably most pressure 
groups for a long time to come will owe most of their drive to a Marxist- 
inspired temper, which is the strongest impulse to aggressiveness. It does 
not require to justify an attack by estimating profits against losses. Militancy, 
even if defeated, is for it a good thing in Marxist reckoning. It raises the 
temper nearer to revolutionary boiling point. And in a sense the warfare 
of the pressure group is a sequel to the Marxist type of class war. It is an 
attempt to capture government as the agent of distribution, at least pro tem 
and ad hoc. Paradoxically it acknowledges the authority of the State for its 
own ends and even requires the State to extend its authotity in order to 
meet its demands. This authority of the State over the distribution of 
reward and privilege is the assumption of pressure group activity. It is this 
recognition of power and authority in the State as something effective even 
when being defied that distinguishes pressure group activity from civil war. 

Two other dividing lines from civil war may be noted. (a) The State 
refrains from violence. (b) The pressute group proceeds by the method 
of negative violence. The insurgent group suddenly withdraws its special 
skill from the infinitely intricate network of skilled processes which interlock 
to produce the flow of goods and services that the community has come 
to rely on. The result is usually a widespread disorganisation and inter- 
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ruption of the whole reciprocating scheme of services, a disorganisation 
that causes the community a loss far greater than would be the short-term 
material cost of yielding to the insurgent demand. 

Two factors favour pressure group tactics : First, this discrepancy between 
the costs of concession and the damage resulting from refusal; second, 
the fact that an insurgent group cannot, in democtacies as they are to-day, 
be penalised for anti-social conduct as an individual can. Individuals 
composing an insurgent pressure group are protected (4) by their numbers, 
(b) by the fact that their group discharges an essential social service, and 
that its co-operation must be regained before normality can be restored. 
Groups concerned with the supply of elementary material necessities for 
daily life are in a much stronger position than those which provide for 
mental wants or luxuries. Dairymen, coal-miners, electricity workers, 
doctors, for example, can make the settlement of their claims very urgent, 
whereas a strike of artists would remain almost unnoticed. For purposes 
of attack, the lines of activity that serve a community’s basic material 
needs constitute its central nervous system, by disorganisation of which 
its vital activities can be reduced or interrupted. 

In group warfare democratic government, for its part, refrains from 
force. It is essentially a form of government by consent of the opposition, 
it instinctively shrinks from using force except on the small unobtrusive 
scale necessary to subdue the individual rebel. Some political prophets 
maintain that this shrinking from the ultimate assertion of authority against 
internal enemies is democracy’s greatest danger. However that may be, to 
round up and imprison or otherwise violently coerce a large insurrectionary 
group, making itself passively troublesome on an economic or political 
issue, is hot to be regarded as practical democratic politics. 

Quite conceivably democracy could die from within, while its outward 
forms were being used to cloak its disintegration into conflicting pressure 
groups. There would be less danger of this happening if we realised that 
there is a real danger of its happening. But it is worth taking large risks 
and paying high costs in disorganisation in order to avoid using force 
against pressure groups. Force is an emotional business, setting in motion 
a series of emotional explosions the end of which cannot be’ foreseen. 
Its introduction ends rational thinking as a rule, it rouses martyr complexes, 
and excites waves of sympathy among kindred groups who, until force 
is introduced, may be on the side of government. Moreover, it is difficult 
to use force in a civil dispute without a loss of moral dignity, and without 
inflicting random suffering on individuals likely to be disproportionate to 
the individual sufferer’s offence. And yet, of course, cases might conceivably 
arise in which the use of force would be the only way to save ordered 
democratic society. Its use would not be justified, however, until the 
necessity had been made plain by the failure of several lines of defence 
whereby democracy can protect itself against the pressure group. 


II 


THE first of these defences is swift-and sensitive justice. Indeed, it is on 
this rapid and sympathetic justice that the modern community: must rely 
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to keep its various groups and sectional interests faithful to democracy 
and to check them, in their self-seeking, from becoming pressure groups. 
A political party or economic group that is faithful to democracy claims 
to be faithful to democracy even when advocating its own claims. For its 
contention is that the granting of these claims will improve the justice and 
efficiency of the community. The “ democratic” group claims to be making 
the working of democracy more satisfactory and complete. And usually 
it is by sectional benefits, made with the community’s consent, that the 
common life is improved. On the other hand, pressure group warfare 
repudiates persuasion for the more direct method of active or passive force. 

The motive of group warfare is not always of necessity base. A group 
may have a real grievance that has failed to find redress. The democratic 
method of persuasion must always suffer a time lag between the best minds’ 
perception of a need for moral action and its acceptance by the majority. 
The gap may be long. Some pressure groups, Fascism and Communism 
the greatest of them, include a moral fervour that makes their members 
feel entitled to coerce their fellows for their own good. And this feeling 
of rightness in coercing others for their own good has been used as argument 
against taking secret ballots before strikes. It is seriously argued that the 
militant must know best. 

In a society whose values are material, most pressure groups compete 
for the kind of gains that look as if they must be divided up on the principle 
**the more for you the less for me.” Only in the very short run are even 
material goods divided quite like that in the modern world. But at any 
given occasion of distribution they look as if they are. 

On this plane the typical pressure group seeks four objectives from 
other groups and from the community: increase of power, increase of 
security, increase of leisure and increase of income. These are, of course, 
closely related. Increase of power is really the fundamental claim. It is 
put forward in many forms: increased share in the making of decisions 
in which group interests are involved, right to preference or monopoly 
of certain types of employment and therefore the right to keep out members 
of other groups, control of dismissals, more share in the management of 
industry, and in the case of groups that are regional—more regional auto- 
nomy or more regard for local interests on the part of the central 
government. 

We can get inward understanding of group warfare only if we recognise 
clearly its emotional nature. We must put aside that refrigerated bigotry 
which thinks that it is being scientific when it ignores the non-rational 
forces that agitate modern society. Group warfare focusses emotion on 
an immediate aim, and represents that aim as that which alone can make 
the lives of group members tolerable. A rise in controlled prices or wages, 
a reduction of hours, a case of injustice to a member of the group—and 
on behalf of these aims, or in opposition to them, emotions are roused 
and organised that are ready to pay a reckless price for a manifest group 
victory. Pride is more powerful than calculation and the feeling of power 
more to most people than possession. Indeed, group warfare is a pet- 
petually striking illustration of the fact that the “ pure ” economic motive 
is never found in its “pure” form, and that in most people it comes in 
the emotional scale below pride, anger, fear. 
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To start fighting is to stop calculating. The “‘ red mist ” before the eyes 
does not permit the drawing up of prospective balance sheets of peace 
and war. The desire for power probably ranks with sex as a fundamental 
urge in human nature, and all its frustrations are conscious or unconscious 
grievances. Leaders’ thirst for power or desire to save face, the itch to feel 
power by using it, the urge to blacken the face of the enemy arising from 
fear and group pride—these cause or prolong hostilities when the reckoning 
of profit or loss would lead to arbitration. 

To the individual, no matter how high or low, sordid or generous, wise 
or impracticable the fighting aim of his group may be, at the outset group 
warfare is nearly always exhilarating. The thrill of loyalty, the warm 
feeling of mutual cohesion, the strong sense of self-transcendence and 
mutual sacrifice take away any desire to criticise the goal, however trivial 
the aim in itself. In those ways group warfare weakens the sense of individual 
and personal responsibility. In a fight, self-pity is always on tap, for 
then every one is ready to believe that in one way or another life is doing 
him less than justice. And the emotion of self-pity is contagious. Within 
the group militant, fighting discipline is preserved always by a greater 
or lesser degree of internal terrorism. This may range from the chill 
disapproval of one’s associates to physical violence on the job, or the final 
hell—ostracism as a traitor to the group. The modern economic group 
has the power to inflict social, emotional and economic damnation on 
those members of whom it disapproves. 


Ill 


Ir will readily be seen that group warfare in every modern country must 
develop in one of two directions. It must either grow in organisation, 
intensity and destructive efficiency, or it must take a turn towards reconci- 
liation, Left to proceed on the lines of its own inner logic it must grow 
more destructive and intense. For there is an innate conservatism in militant 
attitudes. Fighters do not wish to change or question their weapons in the 
midst of the battle. They retain their self-confidence by not permitting 
themselves to be questioned. The query “Am I right?” is faltering, 
hesitancy and weakness in tactics. Fighting groups “‘ know all the answers,” 
practical and-ideological. Their teeth are geared to gnash reciprocally as it 
were, But though they can make the confident noises of bellicosity at one 
another, ¢hey can make no real communication to each other. The words convey 
no inwardness of life, there is in them no meeting of minds. Group loyalty 
which thrills the individual as idealism within the group, calling him to 
self-sacrifice and courage, stops at the frontier or passes into a stimulating 
and solidifying hostility towards those across the frontier. Both emotions 
must intensify themselves to keep themselves alive. 

In some countries the alternatives may not be dramatised so tragically 
as in others, nonetheless the challenge to reconciliation is the life or death 
challenge to modern civilisation as it exists in all countries. The choice 
is between disintegration and renewal of life. There is no escape from 
decision into time. ‘‘ Things” will not get better of themselves, Group 
selfishness by its tactics creates a sense of militant insecurity, and fear grows 
by what it feeds on. 
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Who or what shall deliver us from this body of death ? Social mechanisms 
have no power in themselves, and yet it is vital that the motives of deliver- 
ance should equip themselves with social and political methods to act. 
Efficient arbitration systems can do something. Their deepest effects can 
best be described in terms of psychopathology. They enable and compel 
groups to state their claims and grievances against each other and the 
community precisely and objectively, and to state them in a sympathetic 
but judicial atmosphere. The claims are related publicly to the claims 
of all other groups in the community. Permanent arbitration courts 
and organisations are remedies for the absent-mindedness of democracy, 
which is apt to ignore grievances until they make themselves trouble- 
some. Another useful type of pressure gauge for registering changes in 
the economic circumstances and general fate of groups in the community, 
is the permanent fact-finding commission reporting to parliament on one or 
other of the community’s major activities. Before such bodies anyone can 
go with a relevant story to tell. But machinery can deliver justice and recon- 
ciliation only as the instrument of the dominant will to reconciliation. 
“‘ Agree with thine adversary quickly . . . or else.” It is the size and 
urgency of that “ or else ” that is new. It calls for a revived individualism. 
Reconciliation calls for a revival of personality among the workers of all 
kinds. Community can only be achieved in this situation by the supremacy 
of the verities below the facts, namely that we are members one of another 
living in a world which is daily binding us in the widening range of 
neighbourliness. To love one’s neighbour as oneself means, as Buber puts 
it, that we must be able to open a dialogue with him in which rea/ 
communication passes. 

Love in the New Testament sense is a blend of sympathy, enjoyment, 
and the desire to do good to the beloved. To be effective in the group 
conflicts of the modern world it must become love at long range, equipping 
itself with long filaments of knowledge and imaginative energy. This love 
at long range is interesting, exciting, rewarding, yet I do not see how in 
the modern world it can originate except in the religious life. It must 
derive its working hopes from a realism that asks men for “ unnatural” 
efforts—it calls on them to hope with no visible support from the 
level of combat, to extend active goodwill to those who do not know 
or care about their problems, to forgive enemies constructively, and to 
fight long losing battles that, if never finally lost are never finally won. 
To a man of living faith, God is always the God of the present moment. 
Such a man’s dealings with his fellow men are dialogues with God, 


IV 


How then shall these things come to pass ? How shall this religious 
realism begin its revolutionary action and commence to create something 
out of visibly nothing ? That tide-turning energy can emerge from indivi- 
duals only. All initiative is vested in individuals. As Buber points out, 
the conflict between good and evil in the modern world is centred in the 
behaviour of the individual within his group. Within his group, the 
would-be reconciler finds himself apparently enclosed by impossibilities. 
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This experience is common to all creative revolutionaries, whether they 
work on a large scale or small. One cannot draw firm and rigid lines of 
impossibility across human nature. No situation is hopeless with human 
beings in. it, We cannot calculate possibilities of human behaviour in 
terms of mass and habit, “‘ The infection of a good courage ”’ truly describes 
the way that courage acts. Magnanimity and honesty can also be infectious. 
Men want to be rational and they like being generous when they are not 
frightened. But within the group corporate fears, resentments, habits, and 
the vested interests of conflict are strong, and bitter memories are long. 
The pioneer of creative reconciliations will find himself to-day alone or 
the member of a tiny group, his own faith confronting the task of creating 
something out of apparently nothing. It is when positive resistances begin 
that positive possibilities appear. This is always the contemporary version 
of the Cross. Perhaps all real individuality has something of this quality. 

Troeltsch frequently quotes in his vast survey, The Social Teachings of 
the Christian Churches, von Ranke’s saying: “‘God is present to each 
generation in its characteristic ideals.” Yesterday those social ideals 
directed themselves mainly to releasing the people in the lower income 
levels from oppression and exploitation, and bringing about a cedistribution 
of power and income in their interest. To-day the characteristic ideals must 
pass to Reconciliation and Responsibility, and they must be preached by 
persons. They who create for God the modern world are those creative 
personalities who believe in these fundamental principles of world-making, 
whether picturing and dramatising them in traditional doctrines or not. 
God does most of his work anonymously, but it can be most clearly recog- 
nised in the light of the life of Christ. It is by this light that we can discern 
the God of the present moment working in those who live for the 
characteristic ideals of Reconciliation and Responsibility. 


KENNETH HENDERSON 
SYDNEY 
AUSTRALIA 





THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
NATIONALISM 


By 
ERNST FELLNER 


MEN have repeatedly gone to war in order to establish national justice. 
Yet, when the existence of their own nation was at stake, they adopted 
the uncivilised but honest principle of ‘my country right or wrong.” 
What then is a nation, what is nationalism ? 

According to international law, a nation is a union of men having the 
same origin, the same traditions, the same customs, the same aspirations.? 
Professor Réné Foignet says in his Droit International Public that the members 
of a nation usually speak the same language and inhabit the same territory, 
yet he adds at the same time “. . . it may however be otherwise” ; pointing 
out that the members may not speak the same language and that they may 
be dispersed over different territories.2 The sociologist Durkheim defines 
a nationality as “‘a group of human beings who for ethnical, or perhaps 
merely historical reasons, decide to live under the same laws and to form a 
single State, large or small as it may be.” ? Professor Ramsay Muir defines 
a nation “ provisionally ” as “‘. . . a body of people who feel themselves to 
be naturally linked together by certain affinities which are so strong and real 
for them, that they can live happily together, are dissatisfied when disunited, 
and cannot tolerate subjection to peoples who do not share these ties.” 4 
Yet he finally comes to the conclusion that nationality “ is an elusive idea ” 
and says that a nation is a nation because its members passionately and 
unanimously believe it to be so. Professor W. McDougall ® calls this 
conclusion “‘ untenable ” but agrees with him that the essence of nationality 
is a sentiment and states that nationhood is “‘ essentially a psychological 
conception.” He defines a nation as “a people or population enjoying some 

1 Réné Foignet Manuel élementaire de Droit International public, p. 62: “‘ Une nation est une 
réunion d’hommes ayant la méme origine, les mémes traditions, fes mémes mceuts, les mémes 
aspirations.” 

2 Op. cit., p.62. Professor Foignet sees the difference between state and nation in the fact that 
“* L’Etat éveille l’idée d’un lien politique, la nation l’idée d’un lien purement moral.” 


8 Durkheim thinks that people and state are really two aspects of a single reality, at least in a 
democratic society. ‘“‘ A state is a people awakened to a consciousness of itself of its needs and 
its aspirations.” ; 

4 Professor Ramsay Muir, Nationalism and Internationalism, p. 38. Of the ties of affinity which 
are necessaty to constitute a nation, he mentions “occupation of a defined geographical area, 
unity of race, unity of language, unity of religion, common subjection during a long stretch of 
time to a firm and systematic government, community of economic interests, with similarity of 
occupations and outlook which it brings, the possession of a common tradition, a memory of 
sufferings endured and victories won in common, expressed in song and legend, in the dear names 
of great personalities that seem to embody in themselves the character and ideals of the nation, 
in the names also of sacred places wherein the national memory is enshrined.” 

5 W. McDougall, The Group Mind, pp. 98-100. 
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degree of political independence and possessed of a national mind and 
character, and therefore capable of national deliberation and national 
volition.” 1 

Many more definitions could be added. Yet neither lawyers, political 
philosophers nor psychologists have been able to analyse nationality 
by formula, or to define it in a rational way. And although national- 
ism is regarded as one of the most powerful factors—or even the most 
powerful—in history,? the concept of the nation itself seems to escape 
definition. 

The origin of the modern nation-State may be traced back to the family, 
or the clan, or the tribe. Common danger brought early men together, 
and forced them to form a community. As long as wild beasts and forces 
of Nature—and not rival tribes—were the chief enemy, primitive men had 
little sense of community. Their fellow beings were indispensable comrades- 
in-arms. And since they were of the same stock, and lived in similar 
surroundings, and were exposed to the same outside influences, they were 
merged in a homogeneous block, without themselves realising it. They 
adopted the same habits; the same ways of thinking and acting; they 
produced a language of their own ; and worshipped the same gods. They 
became conscious of their own community only when they first came 
in-contact with some other tribe who seemed to betray different inner 
sentiments by acting and thinking differently. When they saw the strange 
tribe, with its foreign habits, they became aware how much they preferred 
their own group; for in it they saw themselves reflected. Contacts with 
strangers made them realise that they liked those who were like themselves, 
and disliked those who were at all different. (It is significant that in the 
English language the word “ like” expresses both similarity and fondness ; 
and in some other languages the word for stranger is synonymous with 
enemy.) The surroundings in which the members of a primitive tribe had 
grown up and with which it had become familiar, became of great import- 
ance for it, when brought into close touch with some rival group. They not 
only resented the newcomers’ different way of living, they felt that the 
newcomers represented a threat to their own existence, and all that was 
dear to them. The contact with another community was responsible for 
primitive man’s feeling that the stranger was a different being from himself, 
an antagonist. And even in the twentieth century men are often suspicious 
of those who speak a tongue they cannot understand, who display different 
manners and adhere to a different religion. It is for this reason that we 
conclude, often mistakenly, that the foreigner is a different being from 
ourselves, and harbours a different inner sentiment. 

The rise of modern nation-States is due to similar causes ; and modern 
nationalism in its moderate form is a sentiment similar to the community 
feeling of primitive man. The nationalist of our times loves the community 
which he believes to be his very own; he is proud of belonging to it, and he 
desires to defend it against any other community which he thinks antagonis- 
tic. Most modern statesmen represented this national sentiment as the 
citizen’s noblest expression; philosophers presented it as the highest 

1 Op. cit., 

~ Ramsay fuir descei “ nationalism ” as one of the most powerful factors in modern history. 
W.2 MacDougall sees it as “the most powerful,” The Group Mind, p.-96. 
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ethical value. Finally, national extremists preached it as a substitute for 
all other religious sentiments.? 

Why, we must ask, should a man be proud of belonging to one particular 
nation, rather than to another? What is it that really holds a nation 
together, and produces that spirit of patriotism which inspires a man to 
sacrifice his life for his national community ? 

In the past a distinct racial stock, a common geographical environment, 
and a common law helped to form a distinct national character. This varied 
in different peoples. But are these characters really to be found in our 
large nation-States ? Are these bonds which helped to form national 
character really the ties which bind our modern nations together, and 
produce modern man’s fanatical love for “his” country, and equally 
fanatical hatred for its enemies ? The majority of modern men no longer 
find these common bonds in their nation. A Moslem Indian peasant, 
a Catholic French-Canadian industrialist, and a Protestant English noble- 
man, may all be proud to be British. What is their common tie, since they 
differ in race, religion, language, manners, appearance, outlook, ancestry 
and history ? And again, the old Austrian Empire held together a variety 
of Central European peoples for not less than four hundred years, under the 
name of “ Osterreich.”” Only when Austria was defeated, and with the 
destruction of its power the myth was destroyed, did the national sentiment 
disappear.” 

In Switzerland we find men of different race, language and religion 
happily united in one small nation. In America there are men of practically 
every nation, religion and race united in a common pride “ of being 
American.” And Soviet Russia is composed of about one hundred and fifty 
different national groups. We need not go so far afield; for despite the 
national character of the English nation, it is difficult to see what common 
tie there is between the London man of society, the Yorkshire workman 
and the Herefordshire farmer. What connection has the English ‘scientist 
with the English village-idiot ? Or the French artist with the French petit 
bourgeois ? Or the cultured German with the brutal storm-trooper ? The 
international artists’ quarter in Montmartre is proof enough that in the 
higher spheres nationalism is no barrier. During the German occupation 
of Europe, the peasants of different nationalities frequently intermarried, 
their common tie, the soil, being greater than the smaller tie of nationalism. 
How then is the national union possible ? 

If left to himself, the little country farmer of most countries is only 
interested in his immediate surroundings, the soil which he cultivates, his 
home, his family and his friends. There he is biologically rooted, almost 

1 Rosenberg wished to replace “‘ world religions” (Welt Religionen) by national religions 


(Nazionale Religionen). He says “ Katholizismus, Protestantismus, Judentum, Naturalismus 
miissen An neuen Weltanschauung das Feld raumen ”—Der Mythus des XX Jahrhunderts, p. 458. 
(35-36 End.) 

i - his Group Mind Professor McDougall quotes Austria as an example where the lack of 
homogeneity of the people could not form a national mind (pp. 1-3). _He overlooks the fact that 
the Austrian Empire had lasted for over four hundred years—a considerable time for a nation of 
so many different people. It was held together by common national sentiment and a belief in a 
supreme power in many ways similar to the British Empire. 

3 Compare Emerson’s remark in this connection : “ The portraits that hang on the walls in the 
Academy Exhibition in London, the figures in Panch’s ceuwings, of the public men, or the club 
houses... are distinctly English . + «a8 you go north into the manufacturing and agricultural 
districts. . . . the world’s Englishman is no longer found.” 
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like a tree, or better, an animal. His home and his family represent to him 
the outer world with which he lives in harmony. He loves it, and lives for 
it. This is his life, and he would rather die than lose it. The cause of his 
country, nation or empire has little meaning for him. And in this respect 
the scientist, artist, workman or manufacturer differ little from the peasant. 
Their creative work, their homes, their families and friends provide for 
them too a biological rootedness ; and for this life they too would die, 
rather than lose it. But if the peasant, or the artist, or the workman, or 
anyone else, can be induced to believe that his life is really the life of the 
nation, and that without the nation he cannot be biologically rooted, he 
will begin to believe that his life is identical with that of the nation. The 
nation or its leader will then become the symbol of his own life-desire ; 
and if his nation is insulted, his own life-interest seems to be threatened ; 
and his life-force is roused within him and drives him to “ aggressive 
defence,” just as danger inspires the female of the species to defend her 
young. 

Is it not clear [says Nietzsche] that man loves one part of himself, whether 
it be a thought, a desire or a creation, more than another? And that he splits 
his being in two and sacrifices the one part for the other? Thus the woman 
sacrifices her life for her child, or the creative man for his work, or the patriot 
for his country. 


Yet even this desire for self-sacrifice does not offer a sufficient explanation 
for the excessive patriotism of our time. Nationalism only became a patriotic 
fanaticism, binding on all sections of the community, when the nation itself 
was exalted to being a myth. 

Men and animals are composed of a host of instincts the very nature of 
which demands their assertion. In pursuit of life every living creature 
strives instinctively after some obstacle which it may surmount; and if 
it be defeated, it becomes its servant. And in the new relationship of servant 
and master, or master and servant, they will strive together to find. new 
antagonists. Le Dantec says ‘‘ Eire c’est lutter ; vivre c’est vainere”’; and he 
shows us that the living being is engaged in a struggle against the whole 
universe, in which he can maintain his place only at the price! of uninter- 
rupted victories. This desire for victory over something or, someone, 
instinctive in primitive beings, becomes spiritualised in thinking men. 
Human instincts are kept in check by laws and moral codes. The criminal 
and revolutionary breaks them ; and in breaking them actually lives again. 
Civilised men accept, or impose upon themselves, moral. codes—codes 
which often deny their strongest instincts. The more and the longer the 
instinctive desires are repressed, the more violently will they demand, in 
the shape of fantastic dreams, some outlet in which they may find assertion. 
Ifthe instinct is still healthy it will demand freedom, that is, its own assertion. 
This demand will turn into the demand for ideal freedom, justice, happiness, 
tight, honour, love, truth or beauty. 

In pursuit of these “dreams ’’ men attain a substitute satisfaction. By 
striving after their ideal they strive unknowingly for the longed-for goal. 
And this strife provides them with the feeling of happiness. But if we 
temove the ideal, or its symbol, we are left with only the means, and lack 
the end. When the materialistic age destroyed the belief in God, modern 
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man was left with moral codes which imprisoned him, without giving 
him any hope of final liberation. In earlier times even the most rigorous 
moral codes had been accepted gladly, as a necessary means to a greater 
and more glorious end. Now there seemed no justification for cramping 
restrictions. Instead of submitting the moral codes to a careful scrutiny, 
and possible revaluation, modern man retained them intact, replacing the 
displaced god by new and equally exacting idols. Myths, whether of the 
State, blood, people, race or the nation, took the place of the deity. 

In the deified nation, the nationalists placed everything that was dear to 
them, all their dreams and desires. The nation became their god; and 
they identified themselves with it. And the name of the nation became as 
intimately interwoven with themselves, and mirrored as exactly their life 
goal, as the names of deities had previously done. If they could be con- 
vinced by artful propagandists that their “god” was in danger, no 
sacrifice was too great for them to make at his shrine. The new polytheism 
was born: it might be summed up in a revision of the Latin proverb— 
Quot populi, tot dei. Each nation worshipped its own god; every man in 
the nation also identified himself with the god; all who worshipped the 
same god were brothers, living members of one whole. Everyone who 
belonged to another nation was a potential enemy. 

By creating the ideal nation, which is greater and nobler than any one 
individual in the nation, every individual felt greater and nobler himself; 
and he gains strength and self-importance from raising himself up to the 
deity he made for himself. By serving the all-powerful “ god,” the servant 
adopts the master, and himself becomes godlike. By sacrificing himself 
with enthusiasm he experiences the thrill of being at unity with the mighty 
one; in his sense of union he enjoys the power of being divine. 

But since there cannot be a God without a Devil, man must find, or 
create, a Devil too. The myth of the deified nation requires also the myth 
of an ideal enemy. The ideal enemy of the ideal nation is the “ enemy 
nation as a whole.” To maintain this myth of the ‘enemy nation” history 
is ransacked to produce all thé evil men and all the evil deeds as proof of 
the verisimilitude of the myth. As a result the “‘ enemy nation ” becomes 
typified in the mind of the ordinary citizen by the worst types. By despising 
others man values himself as a despiser, satisfying thereby his need for 
self-assertion; the nation, despising the enemy national community, 
similarly increases its own national self-assertion, and in the last extreme 
deifies itself. 

The primitive man went to war for his totem ; the religious man for his 
particular idea of God; the nationalist of our times goes to war for the 
myth of his nation. Fanatical belief in a myth gives rise to a vast force 
which is responsible for the modern nationalist passion. The myth of 
Aryan German Herrenvolk, for instance, united a disunited Germany, 
and generated a force that almost conquered the world. The myth of the 
national divinity of the Japanese people and of their God-Emperor set an 
equally strong force in motion. And on the other hand the myth of Demo- 

1 It was interesting to observe the strange results that the “‘ myth ” of Germany produced in 
England at the end of the Second World War. The myth had become so real to many English 
people that ever singic German was seen in the lurid shadows of this antagonistic myth. When 


the horrors of the concentration camps were shown in England, a wave of hatred rose against 
every German, amongst some sections of the community, which included the German victims too. 
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cracy—meaning such different things in America, Britain and Russia— 
conjured up a force that defeated the myths symbolised by Hitler and 
Hirohito. The fact that the myth may lack historic or scientific truth need 
not in any way discredit it, anyway in the eyes of believers. What is the cause 
for modern man’s ardent desire to flee reality and take refuge in a myth ? 

Because modern man has lost his soul, his harmony with the world, 
his faith in himself and everything else, he begins to question why he lives, 
and to search for a purpose in life. (He admits thereby his own state of 
physiological exhaustion.) He becomes convinced of the insignificance of 
his own life, and lacking faith is driven to despair. To free himself of the 
ego which is the cause of the trouble, he tries to submerge himself in a 
bigger world, in an ideal. By surrendering all individuality of thought and 
action he feels calmer, happier and freer. He has at last unloaded the burden 
of his responsibility on to the stronger shoulders of the nation, which is 
also his god. 

Wrapped in the cloak of an ideal, modern man can strive for power ; 
and in this way overcome his feelings of psychological uprootedness. He 
can, without being conscious of it, regain his individual self-importance. 
The State justifies all those things which his Christian religion or humani- 
tarian upbringing forbid him to do as an individual. He is permitted to 
let loose the reins which controlled the animal within him—more ardent 
to run wild after its long imprisonment in moral codes. In the name of 
national honour, he is allowed to satisfy his lust for power; and. in the 
name of national duty he is allowed to prove. his superiority by cruelty 
and destruction. To strive for national honour is to strive for national 
superiority, whether real or imaginary. And as the ideal nation includes 
every member of the national community, every man in the nation will 
feel that he shares in the superiority made manifest by his nation. And 
as every particular deed of note by an individual is regarded as national 
achievement, the man-in-the-street, whether he is cowardly or brave 
himself, feels that such deeds are part of himself. Thus it is not surprising 
that the masses gladly accept the deification of their most primitive desires ; 
and that they follow with enthusiasm the ideology which declares that 
national honour is the supreme religious sentiment. 

By concealing. his selfish instincts under the cloak of an ideal, modern 
man can once again act like the primitive savage of totem tribes, But 
modern man is worse than the savage because he lacks the savage’s 
innocence. He is self-righteous and devoid of self honesty. Convinced of 
the absolute truth of his ideas the idealist will heedlessly disregard the call 
for tolerance of Voltaire, who said, “‘ We are all formed of frailty and error ; 
let us pardon reciprocally each other’s folly—that is the first law of Nature. 
It is clear that the individual who persecutes a man, his brother, because he 
is not of the same opinion, is a monster.” 

If man surrenders all individual thought and responsibility and takes 
refuge in an ideal, he will soon find himself guided by a monster without 


a head or heart. 
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NEARLY thirty years ago, I was permitted to contribute to the HipsERr 
Journat a paper on Sintau in which the view was advanced that this cult 
was identical with the paganism of Greece—roughly to. be described. as 
the worship of Nature—the forces behind phenomena. Faced with the 
shows of existence, the human spirit realises that they are. essentially 
contradictory—that some are pleasant and others’ not so pleasant: this is 
its very imperfect first analysis, and the history of thought is the history 
of its progress in analysis until it reaches the acme of’ realism. An, early 
stage in this development is the concentration of admiring attention on some 
concrete object. With Aryans it was the sky—the all-embracing, all- 
generating sky. As with Islam, their worship was a worship of Power. 
Zeus, Jove, Dyars, like Allah, was the ruler of the heart. It was a masculine 
religion. 

But with the Japanese, as with the Egyptians and even the Aryan Persians, 
their analysis led them to accord enthusiastic devotion not to the Sky, but 
to the Sun. Theirs was an aspiration towards Warmth and Light—and they 
symbolised and refined them in the Sun, which was their obvious source. 
And the Spirit of the Sun—that essential spirit of Light: and Warmth— 
was no male god, but: a heroic goddess. Amaterasu-no-mikami, the 
Shining Divinity, is still the primary object of worship. It is a feminine 
religion.? 

' Sintau accordingly has nothing to do with militarism. When the Sun 
Goddess was insulted and plagued by the Storm-God, Susa-no-o, she 
did not embark on a vulgar brawl with her atrocious brother. She coolly 
withdrew herself until public opinion cast him out from heaven. Sintau, 
it'has been said, is essentially a religion of gratitude and love. William 
Gifford Palgrave, once H.B.M. Minister in Montevideo and the explorer of 
Arabia, has left, in his book Ulysses, a brilliant account of Sintau which 
entirely cortoborates this conclusion, and deserves to be tead again and 
rf by any one who ventures to pronounce upon the characteristics of 

intau. 

The late Dr Ponsonby-Fane, who had, of all foreigners, the greatest 

1 It may very likely be that there was a prehistoric stage, in which the concrete physical Sun was 


worshipped. There are Sintauists for whom the physical Sun is still regarded as ‘‘ the body ” of 
the Deity. But that is no essential part of Sintau. 
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love of Japan, and by far the greatest knowledge of and admiration for 
Sintau, entirely subscribed to the position that Sintau had nothing mili- 
taristic or totalitarian about it. He was infinitely distressed at the arrogance 
and violence of the anti-foreign clique which seized on power in 1941 
and which had clearly been bent on defiant measures for some years, if 
it could have its way. Like the present writer, he hoped that the good 
sense of the country would suffice to keep that clique in check. But its 
nauseous. audacity and ruthlessness saddened and embittered Fane’s last 
days. All the same, he continued to admire and cultivate Sintau. Violence 
and arrogance had, he knew, nothing to do with its tenets. And as a devoted 
and consistent Catholic, his attitude was entirely unbiassed; while his 
acquaintance with the Japanese language was such as to afford him every 
means of investigating the extant records. 

How then did Sintau come to be regarded as essentially militaristic ? 

Why ‘were. its temple-precincts—though never the interiors—found 
decorated with rusty shells and cannon (though, indeed, it is stated that 
these ornaments did not appear in Sintau precincts until about the twentieth 
century) ? 

The answer is purely political. The long peace of the Tokugawa era 
(1603-1868) was really an: armistice imposed by the Tokugawa and their 
allies on their opponents. Clan warfare had prevailed for seven hundred 
years, and during the last two hundred the Asikaga period it had been 
violently exacerbated and continuous. That anarchic state of things had 
been the inevitable result of the retirement of the Emperors into an esthetic 
ease in the capital, committing the preservation of peace to militaristic 
nobles (daimiyo) throughout the provinces. Naturally, the daimiyo disagreed 
among. themselves—and being appointed precisely for their military 
prowess, they developed. it with the object of maintaining their own 
particular interests. Japan became throughout the Asikaga period somewhat 
like the Europe of the Renaissance—the Emperor a venerated but powerless 
Pope ; the daimiyo, kingly tyrants, each with their own devoted troops. 

That great ruler, Tokugawa Iyéyasii, put an end to this in 1603. He 
ignored the Emperor, except that he accepted the position of his Vicegerent 
(Siyogun or “ Tycoon ”’). He depressed the daimiyo who had opposed him, 
and sometimes transplanted them, he favoured the daimiyo who had helped 
him. His predecessors Nobunaga and Hideyoshi had paved the way by 
warring down their fellow nobles. But thenceforth, by constant vigilance, 
espionage, exaction of tribute and service, there was established a continuous 
equilibrium. But not a‘stable equilibrium. The daimiyo fiever for an instant 
forgot that the Tokugawa were nothing more than their like.’ They resented 
the ascendency and' sway of this great family mote than ‘they appreciated 
the peace that they conferred. They went on assiduously’ practising and 
cultivating the military arts.’ Every castle town was a focus for the military 
training of ‘its Samurai. All was ready for revolt ¢ only any combination 
among them was more than dangerous.. It seemed fatal. 

As we know, the pent-up resentment succeeded in 1868. The Tokugawa 
pa swept from power—mainly by the daimiotes of Satuma, Tosa and 
iyosiu. 

This could not have happened without touching a very powerful spring. 
That spring was the universal reverence for the neglected Emperor, the 
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representative on earth of the Sun-Goddess. It is immaterial to add ‘and 
Her Descendant,” for all the Japanese, and all the world, were such. And 
here Sintau, which provided the revolting daimiyo with this powerful 
spring, comes for the first time into relations with militarism. For no doubt 
the daimiyo on both sides relied on physical force—and the “‘ Imperialists ” 
invoked the Sintau doctrine of the supremacy of the Emperor—which 
their opponents could not deny. It is a doctrine which it is not very easy 
to trace to its origins. Also, it is a doctrine which it is very easy to mis- 
understand. The highly impersonal mentality of the Japanese creates a 
ready confusion between the Imperial Personage and the Imperial Idea. 
When the Sintau doctrine says “Obey the Emperor,” it does not neces- 
sarily mean ‘‘ Do literally what the August Person who is the Tenno tells 
you.” That would, indeed, be to make the people slaves; and they have 
never been slaves. Emperors have been deposed, obliged to abdicate, 
forced to change their abode; their choice of their advisers has been 
impugned, and disobedience thereby justified—they have been challenged 
by rival Emperors, fought against, and even murdered. The true meaning 
of the Sintau doctrine is “‘ Obey the Heavenly Idea ”—although of course, 
the official representative of Heaven is in a particularly good position for 
knowing what it is! Thus, Professor Clement! replaces the common 
formula of guide-books “‘ Follow the dictates of your heart and obey the 
Emperor ” by “ Follow your heart’s dictates and obey the law of the land.” 
It is not like the Western idea of the Divine Right of Kings or Parliaments ; 
a dogma of unquestioning obedience; though it has at various times 
been convenient to represent it as such. For all that, the reverence for the 
Son of Heaven was'so intense and universal that it was easy for the daimiyo 
to protest against his being treated as a nonentity—and not very convincing 
to reply that he was being treated as a talisman. 

This protest which was the spear-head of the Southern Daimiyo in 1868 
was not a new thing—but neither was it a very old thing. It was only at 
the close of the eighteenth century that Motori (d, 1801), Mabuti (d: 1769) 
and Hirata (d. 1843) had, in the interests of native culture, opposed the 
ascendency of Chinese letters, art and ideas. In conformity with this aim 
they laid stress on Sintau as a native characteristic—and inevitably on the 
supremacy—not the dictatorship—of the Emperor. Clement calls them 
“a glorious triumvirate of scholars,” * and there seems no doubt that they 
had no design of actively undermining the Tokugawa Shogunate. But 
the great research and acuteness shown in their work gave it wide currency 
and provided the malcontents with precisely that force which was destined 
to overcome the precautions and statecraft of the Tokugawa. Accidentally, 
therefore, Sintau theory became invaluable to militaristic revolt. And 
Sintau temples and institutions felt the favour, to the detriment of 
Buddhism, of the triumphant régime which was installed in 1868 on the 
basis of the restoration of the Tenwo to universal and personal rule. As 
Meidi Tenno was a great sovereign, and was surrounded by wise counsellors, 
this worked well for forty years. 

The magic of the Tenno’s name had enabled the Southern Daimiyo to 
abolish the Northern Siyogun. But it had not replaced him by a Southern 


2 Clement’: Short History of Japan. 
2 Op. cit. p. 191. 
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Siyogun. Nor had the victory resulted in restoring the pre-1603 network 
of jealous and warring Daimiyo, It had invested the Tenno with effective 
power which had not been his for a thousand years. For fifteen years 
foreign forces had been in Japan with well-drilled soldiery and a theory 
of national solidarity and subjection to strong governments. The veneration 
for the Tenno which had helped to unseat the Tokugawa was now invoked 
to make of Japan a unified country controlled, like those alarming foreign 
states, by a single authoritative force. So Sintau, which was the root of 
that veneration, was encouraged and preached as the spring of the strong 
militaristic government, which appeared to be an ineluctable necessity : and 
passive obedience to bureaucratic decrees was identified with Sintau doctrine. 

Indeed, that worship of the Highest, which as we have seen, is the 
essence of Sintau, had many ramifications. Aspiration towards Warmth 
and Light had undoubtedly its primary objective in the Spirit of the Sun. 
But that was not to say that other things were not worthy of aspiring regard. 
In particular, anything uncommon or unusual was deserving of reverence. 
For such things provided new material for analysis : new facets of the Divine. 
Anything strange or remarkable, as well as anything specially beautiful, 
striking or serviceable, might be a Kami—a thing to be reverenced. This 
may remind us of the Roman or Etruscan religion which numbered among 
its “‘ gods ” not only the spirits of the kitchen and the farmyard, but the 
spirits of cross-ploughing and crop-rotation. And we find in Japan the 
Kami of the fire-place and of the ancient cedar-tree. Chief among these 
reverenced, but sublunary, objects, was the Tenno, the apex and symbol 
of Niphon and the Niphon soul and character. It was the same order of 
reverence as that which the Briton has for the Throne, or the American 
for the Flag. How far it included, and since when it was preached as 
including, a slavish and literal obedience to all commands that were issued 
in the name of the Tenno, is an interesting subject of speculation which 
demands a thorough knowledge of the Japanese language and literature. 
Undoubtedly the militarists and totalitarians vigorously inculcated that 
slavish dogma, especially in the schools and in the barracks, ever since 
1868 ; just as the dogma of parliamentary omnipotence has been sedulously 
preached in England since Camden, Burke and Mansfield were safely 
underground. But how far the crude doctrine dates back, and how far 
it differed from a vague assurance that the Tenno would never ask for any 
compliance but what was proper and necessary, remains quite unascertained 
and perhaps unascertainable. It is a commonplace of traveller’s tales about 
Japan to say that Sintau’s only injunctions are to comply with the directions 
of one’s conscience and to obey the Mikado. The source of this compact 
summary is never disclosed; and as Sintau has no sacred and unquestion- 
able books, it cannot be very easy to discover. In point of fact, this implicit 
obedience to the arbitrary orders of an individual monarch is precisely of 
the same texture as the thing that forms the motif of so many plays and 
stories, the inculcation of implicit obedience to the arbitrary orders of a 
feudal lord. And nobody pretends that this feudal obedience has anything 
to do with Sintau. Its source is a much more familiar thing—the necessities 
of a military era, Instant and implicit obedience to the commands of a 
superior is a thing with which we are entirely familiar in the Occident. 
Only we do not call it feudalistic. We call it military discipline. 
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Military discipline lies at the root of the system of utter unquestioning 
obedience to a feudal Daimiyo: and again and again it was executed in 
terrifying ways. It is a reflection of this obedience which in time threw 
a tinge of arbitrary domination upon the unmilitary Tenno: all through 
history and legend we find few or no instances of its exercise such as are 
commonplaces among the Daimiyo: maybe when the Teno took the field, 
there may have been some recorded. But it was militarism, and. not Sintau, 
that familiarised Japan with the notion of unquestioning obedience. 

Naturally, when they had found Sintau so extremely ‘useful an auxiliary 
in dethroning the Siyogun, the new rulers of Japan enlisted it, and its reverence 
for the Tenno, as a serviceable factor in uniting the country against foreign 
ageression: and they took occasion to magnify the reverence and to 
distort it into a complete subservience to the’ policies of whatever clique 
could force itself upon the Emperor. Few nations of the modern world 
have escaped the doctrine of total subservience to some human authority— 
whether as a majority, as in England; some complex set of majorities, 
as in the United States; some creature of political push-and-pull, as in 
France ; or of terror, as in Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany—or whether 
it be some frank dictation, as in the Soviet Union. Japan was no exception : 
but at any rate Sintau was not responsible, except as accidentally furnishing 
a handy ‘weapon to the authoritarian régime: just as. Christianity has 
sometimes furnished a handy weapon to despotism and oppression. 

It is, indeed, a fact that among the extraordinary and remarkable things 
of earth, the organised State is one of the most remarkable. That it should 
be a Kami, and a great Kami is no wonder, especially if it is one’s own 
country. But behind and beyond it is the greater Kami of the Sun—the 
infinite stimulus which creates all. And it is in this form that Sintau is 
fitted to be a universal religion—in the triumphant identification’ of 
Amaterasu-oh-Mikami with the Sun of Righteousness, 

** Excessive Nationalism,” which is sometimes cast up as an objection 
to Sintau, is nothing more nor less than aggressive nationalism—.e. 
militarism. Nationalism is fostered in all countries to an‘ extent which 
could not imply a more excessive doctrine. Demanding as it does the 
cheerful sacrifice of life, children, possessions and private judgement, in 
any enterprise the rulers of the nation, elected possibly by a minority, 
undertake, it is not easy to imagine what could constitute excess—unless 
it be that aggressiveness which nations now repudiate. But Sintau, as we 
have seen, is not aggressive in its origin or in its theory or in anything 
but the recent use which has been made of its doctrine of reverence for the 
ideal embodied in the Throne. In combatting that aggressive use, the ruler 
of Japan had a hard task—as Carlyle said of Louis Philippe, “ no man’s 
harder”: but as Carlyle added of the French sovereign— he should 
have looked for help from Above, and not from Below!” : not from 
the chauvinist put in power, as it was in 1941, by the pathetic ignorance 
and log-rolling of universal suffrage. 

“ Hakko itiu”’—* the world one family ”—does not mean Japan aber 
alles and Sintau temples everywhere, nor Japanese ideas and ideals univer- 
sally imposed or accepted, It means merely that every nation should be 
free to follow out its own highest aspiration—which has recently, by 
high American authority, been pronounced to be the meaning of 
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id 
Christianity—and in this sense, Sintau as the keen aspiration towards 
Light and Warmth, is fit to be a universal religion. 

It will be realised that Sintau has no creed, no infallible books, no moral 
precepts, no myths necessary to salvation. There are plenty of interesting 
myths, but no one is forced to believe them. Priests there are, but they 
have no control over consciences, nor do they constitute a professional 
class: Their only function is to carry out certain rituals at the temples. 
They may be likened to Royal Court officials in England, and the mace 
and sword-bearers attendant on an English mayor, for any concern they 
have with the consciences and morals of the people. A distinction is drawn 
sometimes between what is called “sect” or “temple” Sintau and 
* State”? Sintau. But the only distinction is one of cash. The State paid 
the expenses of one set of temples; and private endowments and sub- 
scriptions defrayed those of the! others. The cessation of State aid to the 
priestly class has placed those temples in a difficult situation ; and it may be 
that the reform has risked emptying the baby out with the bathwater. 
The really important reform is to get rid of a fictitious “‘ emperor-worship,” 
as reformers in Europe and America are endeavouring to get rid of “ Bible- 
worship ’? and what has been, not irreverently, called ‘* Jesus-worship.” 


The danger is that it may be replaced by a “ Japan-worship.” For it is 
defeated and dishonoured objects of affection that become objects of 
devotion. 

We said just now that Sintau has no compulsory observances. Yet 
there is one ritual which if not compulsory is universal. That is the presenta- 
tion of infants in the Temple. It may be said to correspond to the sacrament 


of christening, and it takes place at about the same stage of the child’s life. 
The child is carried. by a nurse or friend, with the family in attendance, 
to some chosen temple, where it is solemnly received into the patronage 
of the Kami there worshipped : its patron saint, so to speak—and that 
link is never broken. When, wishing to proclaim myself a Pagan (meaning 
worshipper of Beauty and Affection), I have told Japanese enquirers that 
my religion was Sintau, they have immediately said—“‘ What temple have 
you been taken to ?”?; a humorous query which disconcerted me at once ! 
Whether it is possible for a foreigner to be received in that fashion must 
be very uncertain ; and I suppose would depend altogether on the attitude 
of the temple priest. On attaining the ages of three, five and seven, children 
are again taken to a convenient temple and presented to the priests—and 
this forms one of the most charming festivals of the Japanese year. It takes 
place in November, which is normally a fine and clear month. The children 
are dressed in their very best attire—sometimes in imitation of their elders— 
and their very best is excessively smart indeed! The neighbours flock to 
view the sight, and as children are adored anyway, these glorified specimens 
ate the object of unlimited admiration, as they pass between respectful 
lanes of ordinary people, to disappear into the solemn shades of the sanc- 
tuary. Not that it is a solemn occasion—thete are few solemn occasions 
in Japan—and there are smiles and gaiety on all hands—also, I fancy the 
temples were hospitable in the way of sweetmeats, when such things were. 
One is afraid that there must be a certain competition in costume at these 
quasi-Confirmations—but the children are never self-conscious, if it may 
be that their mothers are. There is no fixed hour for the ceremony—one 
Vot, XLVII. No. 3. 11° 
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knot of brilliant colour follows another, from morning till night. The 
guidebooks say little of this San Go Siti (3, 5, 7) festival ; should you be 
in Japan some November, go to the best Sintau temple you can hear of 
and see the appealing sight. 

I say Temple advisedly. A silly fashion has sprung up during the last 
forty years of appropriating the word to Buddhist temples, designating 
the Sintau temples “‘shrines.”” That is to lay violent hands on the English 
language. “‘ Temples ”’ is precisely what the Sintau edifices are—the abode 
of a deity. “ Shrine,’’ as the name for a sacred edifice, is a merely poetical 
expression: in its literal signification it is the /ocu/us—the small coffer or 
receptacle for relics or sacred objects: not a building to be entered at all. We 
need not object to the term “‘ temple” being applied to the Buddhist halls ; 
but to insist on describing the Sintau temples by a word which is appropriate 
only to a reliquary or in a poem, surely tends to obscure the meaning of 
words and so to degrade the language. In earlier days the proper word 
“* temple ” was used to denote Buddhist and Sintau temples indiscriminately. 
In Murray’s Guide to Japan (1904) there are at least instances of this. 
A Sintau temple is, of course, a very plain affair. As the abode of the Kami, 
it has never varied from the original pattern of the Japanese wooden 
house : plain, unlacquered, unadorned, and unfurnished, it offers a striking 
contrast to the brilliance, the gilding and the glitter of Buddhistic art. 

Finally, I write “‘ Sintau,” not “ Shinto,” because that great authority, 
Sir E. Satow, does. The syllable SI is one of the series SA, SE, SO, SU— 
and it is pronounced with the same initial sound as they are, in many parts 
of Japan. There seems no reason why the spelling should be complicated 
by the insertion of an H merely because many or most people mangle 
the pronunciation after the fashion of the Israelites. And TO is merely 
the phonetic simplification of TA-U, which are the syllables employed 
in the Japanese script. If they write the sound (like the French) TAU, it 
is not apparent why we should replace it by TO. But these are matters of 
taste, and therefore above dogma. 

T. BATY 


NIKKO 
JAPAN 





RELIGION—NATURAL OR 
SUPERNATURAL 


By 
H. S. SHELTON 


I. THE FUNDAMENTAL DISTINCTION 


Mucu of the current discussion on questions of religion seems to me to 
be indefinite and ineffective because of a lack of clarity on its most funda- 
mental aspects. In particular, in many discussions, there is an underlying 
assumption that religion is a natural faculty of man in much the same way 
as science, art or mathematics, and implies no special Divine inspiration. 
Unfortunately this assumption is seldom clearly and explicitly expressed. 

One of the objects of this essay is to point out how fundamental is this 
distinction between natural and revealed religion and how unwise it is to 
cloud it. It is also important to be perfectly clear what this distinction is, 
as it can easily be misunderstood. It is not, for example, the distinction 
between theism and atheism, or agnosticism. A perfectly natural inference 
from the order and regularity of nature is to suggest that all these things 
imply design, and to infer a Designer. That is theism. Thomas Paine was 
perhaps the most prominent theist in this sense of the word. Almost at 
the beginning of his discussion on religion occurs the following passage : 
“T believe in one God and no more, and I hope for happiness beyond this 
life.”? The latter clause is not relevant to this discussion, but the belief in 
God is the foundation of Paine’s ideas. But Paine absolutely rejected 
revelation. His general attitude was that all you can know about God is 
to be discovered by using your own reason and examining the world around 
you. On the other hand, your answer to the problem of design and a 
Designer may be : 


Perhaps it is so, but the design, if it exists, is on so vast a scale, and is so 
inconceivably intricate that I think the analogy to human design is unduly strained ; 
I know nothing about it, it is entirely beyond my comprehension, and I think 
also beyond yours. 


That is agnosticism. The difference between these two attitudes is slight, 
and for practical purposes of small importance. The point of agreement 
is that there is no direct revelation from the Designer, if one exists. 

Nor is the distinction one of which we have heard much in recent years— 
the appreciation or depreciation of mysticism. It is quite possible to 
appreciate mysticism on naturalistic grounds, or to depreciate it on grounds 
of revelation. To those who accept orthodox Christianity, it is always a 
question which needs careful consideration whether any alleged mystical 
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revelations are genuine. On orthodox premises there is a clear distinction 
between genuine and spurious mysticism. On the other hand, on naturalistic 
grounds, the distinction between genuine and spurious mysticism is clouded. 
All mysticism, unless it be pretence and pose, is of a kind, which no doubt 
differs in quality, but is essentially the same in nature.. It is easily possible 
to appreciate it in the same way as we do music—as a particular faculty 
of the human mind. Indeed, a number of writers do seem to appreciate it 
in this way. 

The alternative—supernatural religion—is most clearly expressed in the 
doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church, and the difference is fundamental. 
It is well to be perfectly clear how important this difference is. A very good 
modern statement is to be found in Chesterton’s The Everlasting Man. 
To anyone who really believes that the God and Creator of the Universe 
lived for a time on this earth as a man, taught for a few years, and founded 
a Church that was empowered to represent him through the ages that 
were to come, all these things assume an entirely different aspect. ‘To such 
a one there is only one real religion, and no other is possible. Comparative 
religion becomes a contradiction in terms. Modernism is foolishness if not 
worse. Men and women are divided into Christians who accept this 
revelation, heretics who accept parts of it, and add to it their own nostrums, 
and heathen who do not accept it at all. The problems of religion, or at 
least many of those which concern the modernist, do not arise. There are 
many problems and difficulties of detail, but no fundamental ones. The 
Faith has been given. There is an authority which, in case of doubt, can 
say what the Faith is, if and when particular difficulties arise. All that is 
necessary is settled, though of course there are many things which we are 
not able to understand, but can only accept. Natural religion, from that 
point of view means merely that we can by natural reason confirm a little, 
but onlya little, of what has been revealed. Everything necessary is clear, 
and what is not clear is unessential. This is the standpoint of historical 
Christianity, and has been so from the earliest times. To those who accept 
it, religion is supernatural. To those who reject it religion must be natural, 
for there is no other claim to direct Divine revelation worthy of serious 
notice, or at least I know of none. 

I think what is not fully realised is the clear dividing line between the 
two standpoints. You may accept the standpoint of supernatural religion, 
or reject it, or possibly suspend judgement, but there is no sound and 
reasonable intermediate position. The statement that the God of the Uni- 
verse lived for a time as a man on this earth, and left us to guess what his 
teaching is from the information given by a few documents, in some ways 
apparently contradictory, and in any case of doubtful authenticity, hardly 
makes sense. Again, the idea that some mysticism is direct Divine revela- 
tion, but that we have no criterion to enable us to judge which is Divine 
and which is not, is not one which we can consider seriously. It is reasonable 
to accept the supernatural standpoint in its extreme form, which does make 
sense. It is reasonable to reject it, as it does seem incredible. But you 
cannot reasonably mix your standpoints. Still less is it allowable to cloud 
the distinction. If you like to say, as some do, that prophets and saints are 
inspired in much the same way as great poets, and that both in their way 
have revelations of the Divine, you are merely making confusion by using 
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words like revelation and inspiration in different senses. Unfortunately 
much of modern discussion does this, and for this reason I am trying to 
make the distinction clear. 

Having done this, we need not trouble to develop further the implications 
of supernatural religion. That can well be left to its exponents.. What we 
need to do is to emphasise that, if you do not accept the standpoint of 
supernatural religion (and in general the modern world does not do this), 
then you must make no inferences from the standpoint you reject. You 
have then to regard religion and religions from the naturalistic standpoint, 
and it is well to realise what sort of problems and questions arise from so 
doing. 


Il. RELIGION FROM THE NATURALISTIC STANDPOINT 


IN the first place, comparative religion at once becomes a real problem. 
There are all these religions which need to be examined and compared. 
No one can be regarded as unique in kind. However they may differ in 
detail, and they do differ enormously, still they are religions in which many 
believe, and must be considered as a class and compared. The natural 
assumption is that no one is true, though all in a sense contain truth. 
Indeed, in this connection we have to examine very carefully what we 
mean by truth. The question of Pilate becomes a fundamental one. We 
cannot regard any religion as true in the sense that, in general, the results 
of scientific investigation are true, but we must think it highly probable 
that in some way they contain truth, though the exact sense of the terms 
“contain” and “truth” are a little obscure, Mysticisms also, whether 
those of the Hebrew prophets, Jesus of Nazareth, Muhammad, or Buddha, 
must be regarded as similar phenomena, differing greatly in detail, but 
essentially the same in kind. When the prophet prefaces his remarks by 
“ Thus says the Lord,” we cannot accept this statement as a literal truth— 
to do so would be to admit revealed religion—we must regard it as a 
manner of expression, an aspect of natural religion, taken in much the same 
way as we interpret the expressions of our poets. All these things must 
be regarded as suggesting rather than asserting, again like poetry. In the 
same way.as no one accepts as literally true the story of Paradise Lost, or 
the descriptions of Dante’s Inferno, so the modernist cannot regard as 
literally true the statement that God spoke to Moses, or that Jesus. of 
Nazareth was actually God. 

Comparative religion, from the naturalistic standpoint, is not the only 
problem, and certainly not the most fundamental. The real and vital 
naturalistic problem is why religions exist at all. Here is a universal characteris- 
tic of the animal Homo, and has been so as far back as we can trace. Cere- 
monial burials are found in palzolithic times, not only with Homo sapiens, 
but with that strange creature Homo Neanderthalensis. As Chesterton says : 
“it would certainly never have come into the head of any monkey to bury 
another monkey with nuts in his grave to help him towards a heavenly 
monkey house.”’ What are we to make of this universal human characteristic ? 
Simple rejection is certainly not adequate. Why do these phenomena exist 
at all? The Bolshevist dogma that religion is the opium of the people is 
a very shallow statement from those who pretend to be philosophers, 
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and gives rise to the obvious retort that in any case opium is more needed 
under Bolshevist rule than it is elsewhere. 

The essential problem for the naturalist was expressed by me in a 
former article in the following words : 


If you find an instinctive habit in any animal, you assume that it has survival 
value, . . . We must apply the same reasoning to the human animal. Even if 
you think the habit no longer necessary, at least you want a clear idea what the 
function is.1 


The numerous discussions on religion do not seem to me to answer the 
question, nor, indeed, to show full awareness that the question exists. 
Let us take as an example the monumental researches of Sir J. G. Frazer. 
No doubt all these details of ancient cults teach us something about human 
nature. But there does not seem to be in it any sufficient substratum of 
sense. No one, for example, can credit the suggestion that any normal 
human being really thought that a human sacrifice is necessary to make the 
corn grow. We can understand them accepting the human sacrifice because 
it was the command of the tribal God, but people of all stages of civilisation 
have seen things grow, even the inhabitants of modern towns, and still 
more Neolithic man and his descendants. Human beings, at least since 
Aurignacian times, are so similar in the structure of their bodies and brains 
that we cannot believe in their ignorance of natural processes, especially 
when they have got to the stage of civilisation which enables them to grow 
their own food and tend their own cattle. The human sacrifice was the 
command of their religion, and we must not try to rationalise it so crudely. 
Nor, even if we could speak to these ancient people, could we accept their 
own rationalisations. Any such would be very like the reasons given by 
the hypnotic subject for carrying out a post-hypnotic suggestion. Personally 
I take this alleged belief of ancient man in much the same way that I should 
the assertion that Catholics believe that the wafer is actually and physically 
flesh and blood. You have to go much deeper into the matter before you 
can get any acceptable explanation. 

By far the best theory of the origin of religions is that to be found in the 
first 400 pages of Spencer’s Principles of Sociology, and I strongly recommend 
its study, which is based on an enormous collection of facts, to modern 
students. But even there, while I can find many reasons why such ideas 
as are held by primitive people may be suggested, I can find no satisfactory 
reasons why they should be definitely accepted. If you regard all religion 
as an error, you need to account for the almost universal acceptance of this 
error by humanity, and you can hardly do that unless you can allege a 
reason which can be considered as having some influence on human 
survival. 


Ill. NATURAL RELIGION AND SUGGESTION 


IN the latter part of a brief article I can hardly be expected to give a full 
answer to so fundamental a question as this. All I shall attempt to do is 


1 The Hissert JourNAL, January, 1948, p. 172. 
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to mention one series of facts which may throw a little light on the problem. 
We have already mentioned hypnotism and post-hypnotic suggestion. 
Psychologists are agreed that this is no isolated phenomenon, but an example 
of the human faculty of giving and receiving suggestions. Human beings 
are remarkably suggestible. It is also reasonably clear that the religious 
attitude, and religious beliefs (with many other things accepted by human- 
kind), are communicated more by what can well be described as suggestion 
than by formal and rational teaching. Indeed, I have known it said that the 
more we rationalise the less we really believe. Pasteur, who was a devout 
Catholic, is reported to have said that he envied the simple faith of the 
charwoman. It needs no elaboration to realise that religion, especially 
the more emotional evangelical forms, is communicated very largely 
by suggestion. The same is true of the modern pseudo-religion of 
Bolshevism. 

This raises the question : why is man suggestible ? We need to consider 
this question on evolutionary lines. It does at first sight seem doubtful 
whether this human characteristic has survival value. It might, indeed, be 
argued that the survival value is negative. We can throw some light on 
this question by noting the broad distinction between solitary and gregarious 
animals. The basal instincts of these creatures must differ greatly. Where 
does man come in this classification ? 

We have no sufficient evidence of the habits of man before later palzolithic 
times. Then he was social, but only to a small extent. The groupings were 
necessarily small, because the food supply did not admit of a dense popula- 
tion. All the same, Aurignacian man was sufficiently social to hunt the 
mammoth successfully, with very primitive weapons indeed. This implies 
hunting as a herd, though probably not a very large herd. We have therefore 
this problem of early Homo sapiens, with a brain very like our own, becoming 
more social as time went on, and yet without those definite herd instincts 
which characterise the wolves and the bison. How was the necessary 
subordination and co-operation ensured ? 

This question seems to me to give some sort of explanation of the 
development of the human faculty of suggestibility. We are impelled to 
picture numerous small groups of early man restricted in numbers by the 
food supply, competing with each other. Whether they actually fought 
each other is not known, but certainly they must have competed for the 
supply of food. It is obvious that a high degree of co-operation and 
subordination was required, much more than can be accounted for by 
physical compulsion. Does it not seem reasonable to surmise that the 
solution is the growth of his human faculty of suggestibility. In this way, 
more than in any other that is known, can the individual be merged in the 
group, and the interests and life of the individual be subordinated to that 
of the group. If, as seems highly probable, the more coherent groups 
survived and displaced the less coherent ones, this peculiar faculty of sug- 
aeatihility will have become inherent in humankind by a process of natural 
selection. 

The manner in which this factor of suggestibility is utilised in primitive 
religions, and the way it ensures the coherence of the tribe is well illustrated 
by the prevalence of magic, as for example in the native African and 
Australian peoples. Moreover, to a very great extent the magic works. 
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‘The African tribesman, not yet under the influence of white civilisation, 
is said to live in a world of magic. The power of this form of suggestion 
is very great indeed. Needless to say, magic has no power over the inanimate 
physical world, though by suggestion its believers think it has, but it has 
almost absolute power over the human beings who accept it, not only 
consciously, but in the depths of the unconscious. Moreover, the tribal 
character of this magic is well illustrated by the fact that an important 
function of the tribal magician is that of witch finder. However much this 
may seem to us superstitious, and however it may be abused, it does make 
it plain that the official magic is the magic of the tribe, and all unofficial 
magic is ruthlessly suppressed. 

With the rise of civilisation and the formation of great communities— 
cities, States and Empires—the primitive tribal magic necessarily assumes 
a different form, and we can trace these changes in the two great early 
civilisations of Egypt and Sumeria. As the temporal Powers become 
greater, and rule over larger areas and vast numbers of people, so the 
spiritual Powers must follow. Then we see the rise of Gods—Gods of 
the city and Gods of the country. The rulers are sometimes Gods even 
when alive, and they naturally become Gods when dead. When not them- 
selves Gods, they are the chosen of the Gods, receive their support, and 
act under their instructions. All these things are found frequently in the 
inscriptions of ancient civilisations. 

Does not this missing factor of human suggestibility throw some light 
on these extraordinary features ? Regarded in the light of the canons of 
ordinary rationality, as interpreted by modern scepticism, wn seem hope- 
lessly fantastic and inexplicable. How can men be Gods? How is it 
possible for sane human beings to accept so extraordinary a statement ? 
Why did people, apparently willingly (for there is no sign of struggle) go 
down into the death pits found at Ur, and so accompany theit God to 
serve him in the life to come ? We have to supply some feature in human- 
kind not fully recognised to make all this intelligible. What other feature 
can be found except this suggestibility, which is a known, but not 
sufficiently recognised, attribute of humanity ? 

We cannot now follow this line of thought further. The way in which 
the moral code follows and yet to some extent determines the systems of 
suggestion which we call religions is a great subject which arises out of it. 
Moreover, the tracing of its ramifications into the vast and complex details 
of the religions of the world is again a very great study. Much of this has 
already been done, and the works of learning and research of such exponents 
as Spencer and Frazer help us greatly. The missing factor I am now putting 
forward does no more than supply some sort of reason why beliefs which 
to our minds are fantastic and almost insane have been so widely accepted. 
There is a sense in which anything can be believed if it is suggested 
sufficiently powerfully. Society, and its beliefs and customs, often seem to 
me to rest less on rationality, and more on mass suggestion than is generally 
supposed. But, in the competition between societies and nations, in the 
“past and to some extent in the present, some survive and others are elimi- 
nated. This is a form of natural selection, and in modern times, more than 
in the past, this form of natural selection does seem to have favoured those 
which are comparatively rational, by our standards. 
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IV. CONCLUSION 


IN conclusion it is well to say that this missing factor, while it does make 
the rise and complexity of religions more intelligible, does not settle the 
question whether or no religion, that is the Christian religion, is natural 
or supernatural. You may say if you like that Christianity is one of the 
religions of the world, in which case it is natural. If you take that view, 
the idea of the propagation of religious systems by suggestion, and the 
manner in which the human faculty of suggestion may have become 
inherent in human nature, will strengthen your case. Instead of having 
to deal with a vast medley of systems arising solely out of error, based on 
ideas for which no rational foundation can be found, you have the study 
of a series of systems, in most cases reasonably well adapted to the social 
structure, tending to social coherence, and to the subordination of the 
individual to the group. You will note the hopeless irrationality of some 
of these systems, and you have in the idea of suggestion a means by which 
these irrationalities can be accepted. You will naturally apply the same 
reasoning to the current religion of Christianity, which it does to some extent 
explain. 

All the same, you cannot settle the question in this short and easy manner. 
Always on fundamental problems such as this there are possible alternative 
explanations. In the first place, in Christianity, there are no longer gods, 
but only God, and this idea of a God and Creator of the Universe is so 
natural and reasonable that traces of it are found even among primitive 
peoples, and some of the greatest sceptics, such as Paine and Voltaire, 
unhesitatingly accepted it. A direct revelation of God to man cannot be 
rejected as inherently absurd. The whole controversy between apologetics 
and Rationalism remains very much the same. The Christian is not con- 
cerned to deny this suggestibility in human nature. He need only point 
out that this faculty helps the individual man to accept such parts of the 
revelation as he is not able to understand, and that, if this is not done, the 
human mind is liable to accept alternative systems of suggestion which are 
harmful and even disastrous. Our experience of Germany yesterday, and 
Russia to-day, will show us at once that this is true. 

It is not the purpose of this article to try to settle a question such as this. 
Only the future can show whether Christianity will integrate into a single 
dogmatic system, or continue to be divided into sects, in which case it is 
doomed, as there cannot be more than one direct Divine revelation. It may be 
accepted as the truth of truths, or rejected as an irrational dream. We can- 
not tell, and for the present each one must make his or her own decision. 


H. S. SHELTON 


TEDDINGTON 





NATURE, LIFE AND SPIRIT 
By 
THE REV. H. D. NORTHFIELD 


M.A. 
Warden of St Andrew's College, Selly Oak 


Any picture we may make of the situation in which we have been placed 
is perhaps no more than a picture, yet, like some ancient myths, it may 
contain hints of what may well be ultimate truth. There are three main 
classes of effects in the universe: the first is comparatively “ passive ” 
and may be called “‘ Nature.” It may be best described negatively, as that 
which is not life. There is a tendency amongst modern scientific thinkers 
to doubt whether there is actually any reality which is not organic or in 
some way informed with some kind of life.1 Yet it appears reasonable to 
postulate as a necessary element in our world-picture something, a basis 
or substance, on, in or through which life can act and manifest itself. The 
life which thus appears in “‘ Nature” we call Bios, and we note that its 


general effect is to introduce an irregularity and contingency into what 
might otherwise be mechanical or at most electro-magnetic. Our observa- 


tion reveals conflict throughout the ages, resulting in the survival of the 
fittest to survive, but involving en route terrible wastage and destruction— 
compared to which our human holocausts are negligible. The ultimate 
reality may be something quite different from our picture ; but the history 
of the past, even the more recent past which includes the emergence of 
humanity, everywhere witnesses to this unending Travail of Creation. If 
outside the time-space continuum there are indestructible compensating 
Factors, well and good: to us with our limited (yet amazingly piercing) 
vision this picture of struggle, as an invariable accompaniment of Bios 
wherever the latter appears, must be accepted, because so tragically clear. 

Now, this is “tragic”? not because we feel grief over the destruction 
of uncountable millions of fish-spawn, for example, or because the sabre- 
toothed tiger, or Neanderthal Man, were not among the fittest who survived. 
The Tragedy lies deeper than such sentimentalities. It inhe.es in the fact 
that no form of Bios can establish itself anywhere at any time in a peaceful 
manner. It rends the rocks, and then tears itself to pieces. It invades the 
ocean, and then commits mass-suicide in a self-manufactured unfavourable 
environment. It settles down in a warm and comfortable haven, and then 
kills itself through degeneration resulting from excessive fecundity. 
Everywhere we find a battle going on: active and picturesque among 
the animals of the jungle, far more terrifying amongst the creepers and 
trees all fighting together towards the light of heaven above. 


1 So, if I understand him aright, Whitehead in Science and the Modern World, Ch.1X. Cf. article 
by Sir Richard Tute: “Is Matter Intelligent ?” in Hispexr JourNAL, Jan. 1948. 
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This then is the effect of life entering the “‘ base” of our otherwise 
“dead” universe: a surprising and unceasing activity, breaking out in 
one direction if checked in another, and always “ struggling.” (The 
inverted commas are necessary in order to remind ourselves that the terms 
we use are coloured by their usual human contexts, and have, where Bios 
is concerned, no moral significance whatever.) As organic forms show 
increasing individuation, so the element of “tragedy ” involved in their 
destruction is enhanced, until at last, with the death in anguish of a favourite 
dog, for example, many of us would feel inclined to take the inverted 
commas off altogether. Whether or not we are justified in “‘ reading into ” 
the story of Evolution such emotional content, the fact remains that it is, . 
to us transient individuals of the human race, at any rate a very sobering 
reflection that in Nature, life, as we understand it, is so far from being 
* sacred,” 

On the other hand, it appears that Bios, with its gradually increasing 
specialisation of function, birth of consciousness, birth of self-consciousness, 
emergence of human personality, and the like, does provide variety, in fact 
adds the only interesting feature to our picture of the universe, save one. 
A vastly complicated machine, in which each cog had its place and which 
revolved for ages without a single squeak, would be “soulless,” i.e. supremely 
boring to us once we had mastered its intricacies. The ‘‘ mechanistic 
universe ”’ now rejected by the scientists as a hypothesis, must be relegated 
to our picture gallery of now archaic World Views, but it was surely never 
very inspiring. There might be peace, but it was literally the peace of death, 
in such a conception of the Universe, for there was no place made for 
life with its irregular fecundity and ignorance of so many rules. Is not the 
everlasting strife better than such an empty peace ? 

These considerations apply with additional cogency when we consider 
the third class of effects, which may be called Spirit or Zoe, supernal life. 
Just as Bios emerges, or intervenes, in the evolution of the universe and 
transforms Nature, though at incredible cost, so at a later stage Zoe appears 
to transform the combination of Nature and animal life, and raise it to a 
yet higher level. The process of adjustment in this case is as painful, 
though not perhaps as slow, as in the former one. We lack instruments 
to measure and calculate its effects; for neither our ethical appraisements 
nor our histories of moral development attain the precision of the micro- 
scope or reagent of the biologist, but we know enough history, and have 
sufficient glimpses of pre-history, to understand the broad lines on which 
the conflicting forces have acted and reacted upon each other. Here the 
clement of conflict and “ struggle for existence” is under consideration. 
This is as invariable in man’s conscience as in his consciousness : he sees 
it both “ without ” and “ within.” In other words, both kinds of “‘ life ” 
have to struggle for a foothold, both are sometimes “‘ wiped out,” and both 
sometimes triumph, though never finally. The field of conflict is of course 
not the same. Bios operates on the plane of Nature, Zoe on the plane of 
Nature plus Bios, that is, living beings. As observers we are limited to 
the battle which goes on in human Nature, as we are unable, so far at least, 
to examine the workings of Zoe anywhere else. It is possible that animals 
have some spiritual, as apart from purely animal, life, but no method of 
proof or disproof of this has yet been devised. This narrowing of our 
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field of observation would be a convenience if we had attained any technique 
for the estimation of results. Broadly, we know only a few certainties, 
from which, however, some interesting deductions may be drawn, First, 
as stated above, the element of conflict is invariable. Not only has no peace- 
ful entrance of spirit into human nature been observed, it is even incon- 
ceivable. “Innocence”? is only another word for sub-humanity. The 
Myths which instructed our forefathers in these great matters were not, 
as our modern superficial rationalism avers, mere “‘ stories,’’ but constituted 
“the primordial history of mankind.” + Hence the legend of the Garden 
of Eden tells us of fundamental truths which we neglect at our peril. The 
. knowledge of good and evil which came to the first man and woman is 
one of the results of the first influx of Zoe into Human Nature. Immediately 
a conflict arises. The “‘ innocent” acquiescence in biotic existence in a 
favourable environment? is replaced, at the first taste of the fruit, by 
restlessness and shame. Psychological and social complications arise, as 
to the nature of which we can only guess. When the environment becomes 
unfavourable, killing, as in the past, is the only means to ensure the survival 
of one or the other type, but now killing has become murder, and is instinc- 
tively felt to be against law and custom, at least in certain situations. Hence 
the arrival of “sin” on the scene, and the perpetuated “ Fall of Man” 
(feeling of guilt) from one generation to the other. 

A similar lesson may be drawn from the Myth of Prometheus, which 
describes how the Titan drew down upon himself the wrath of Zeus 
because he taught man to raise himself above the mere animal existence 
with which he had hitherto been contented. (It is significant that the 
Greek emphasis is upon the dangerous knowledge of how to do things ; 
the Hebrew upon the dangerous knowledge of right and wrong.) As soon 
as man, after zons of struggle for survival, arrives at a ‘‘ plateau of effort,” 
ot has time to take breath in a peculiarly favourable environment, some 
disturbing influence appears, at first affecting a minority or perhaps only 
an individual, but gradually spreading through the whole family tribe or 
nation, until the usual struggle begins again. In the early stages of the 
history of homo sapiens these influences are biotic, a mere internecine conflict 
for better habitat, more food or light. But at the stage of the “ Fall”’ Zoe 
comes in as an additional complication, and henceforward the two kinds 
of life are continuously acting and reacting upon Nature and each other, 
until History displaces myth as recorder of the process. From that time, 
say 4,000 yeat's ago, we are able to appraise an ever accelerating process, 
each change, in spite of increasing complexity, occupying less and less 
“time,” until we arrive at the breathless and extremely critical present day. 

It is to be admitted that the first effects of Zoe are shown in the birth of 
a moral consciousness, even though the findings of that consciousness might 
be contrary to our own ideas : the moral rules of primitive tribes are often 
so. From the first uprising of rudimentary ideas of good and evil (whether 
dimly occurring to some extraordinary individual or to several at about 

1 Schelling, quoted by Berdyaev : Meaning of History, p. 42. 

2 The Garden of Eden obviously represents what would in Biology be called, I suppose, a 
favourable environment in which a species could flourish, perhaps for some. centuries, until 
adverse conditions supervened. In the case of Man, these intervals give scope for reflection, and 


the development of civilisations. The first consciousness of moral laws must have arisen during 
such an interval. 
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the same time) to the present day, Supernal Life is so. closely associated 
with ethical consciousness and striving that all attempts to view it as 
distinct from its moral manifestations have been failures. We may picture a 
realm where the moral law does not run, a realm of pure Life and Light 
where “‘ God ” exists, as I once heard a Hindu pray, “‘ above the differences 
of good and evil.” Unfortunately we are as unable to conceive the possi- 
bility of this, even in mind-pictures such as the religious consciousness 
commonly loves to limn, as to imagine ourselves as perfectly good. To us, 
the essence of the incoming Spirit of Life is that It should be Good. And 
the reason why we are unable to think of Evil in this connection save as 
something to be overcome and completely wiped out lies in the age-long 
conflict in which we have been involved (at least from the age of four) 
and.in which the human race has evolved to its present stature. The moral 
law is in some way of the “‘ esse” of Zoe : wherever the latter appears its 
battle is waged in accordance with the laws of ethical warfare and appears 
to us as a strife between Good and Evil. All other manifestations of Zoe 
are to. us secondary in comparison whether they are esthetic or scientific, 
in the realm of pure beauty or significant form, or of pure theory and mathe- 
matical form. 

Yet we must beware of “ reading back” too much, and using. ethical 
terminology, which primarily fits the present situation, to describe funda- 
mental primeval contrasts. It is therefore better to state the main proposition 
of this paper in non-ethical terms, as follows: The fact that the conflict 
between Zoe and the forces which actively or passively resist It is original 
and never-ending is due to a fundamental difference of essence as well as 
structure between all three constituents of our world, making such conflict 
inevitable. - 

(1) Nature and Zoe. It would be a mistake to think of “‘ matter” as 
fundamentally evil, as did certain Greeks. Matter, I repeat, is tractable, 
and can be both understood and to a wide extent mastered by man. But 
here we are speaking of something wider than matter in its widest and 
profoundest sense. ‘That which we have chosen to call Nature is the “‘ base ” 
of all our living and activity, and, if we accept the expression “ space- 
time continuum ”’ it is with the reservation that another, even more adequate 
and abstract, may be invented a few years hence. We are, and must be in 
such days as these, sceptical about the nature of the universe in which we 
live. But of one feature we may be perfectly sure. It is part of the nature 
of Nature to oppose Life of each kind, Bios actively, Zoe more inertly— 
the opposition is, however, real. In the case of Bios, the negative forces, 
such as extreme cold, are balanced by more active manifestations such as 
floods or volcanic eruptions. Life may be destroyed by any of these, though 
the more active agents of destruction are always lower forms of Bios 
competing against higher. In the case of Spiritual Life, Nature does not 
actively compete, for the conflict does not lie on her plane. But by sheer 
inertia she drags the aspiring soul back to earth. ‘‘ Brother Ass, the Body ” 
has a mighty effect on all our aspirations. And some would see the final 


? It must, however, be remembered that large groups of men have not accorded this primacy 
to Morals. Artists often put their Art first : and in India most thinkers regard ethics as a secondary 
manifestation, resulting from relations ¢.g. between man and his fellows which are in themselves 
transient and even unreal. 
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triumph of “ inanimate nature” in death, which reduces that which was 
once animate to the level of stocks and stones. 

(2) Bios and Zoe. The more acute conflict is, however, between the 
two forms of life. The Higher is absolutely dependent, for its appearance 
here, on the lower, and the lower has many forms. In the scale of almost 
infinite gradations which Bios presents, we have to assume that the Highest 
Species is Man. And, for the purposes of argument at least, we must also 
assume that Zoe can only act upon Man. In Man, therefore, the conflict 
appears at its most acute and interesting stage. How did it begin? Why 
should not Zoe have entered quietly as a supplement to something already 
rich and profound, instead of creating all this “ tragedy ” ? Would not oil 
upon the (already) troubled waters have been better than “‘ fire on the 
earth ” ? If a heaven-scaling machine had been set in motion by the influx 
of Zootic Power, and Man been merely a complicated and necessary cog, 
would not the Agony and Travail of Creation have been saved from its 
final Gethsemane-Crisis wherein we all, willy nilly, partake? But no: 
the two forms of Life are inextricably intertangled, and Zoe depends, as 
long as It is in any way related to Nature, upon Bios in Man to accom- 
plish even one of Its purposes. Bios is in essence unhelpful, and generally 
hostile. Mens sana in corpore sano where Bios is at its very highest, is not, 
experts tell us, the best ground for moral activity . . . mere physical wellbeing 
has never produced the highest manifestations of Spiritual Life. There 
must be some germ, some lesion or complex, to “ bring out the best” 
in us. And then Bios is always.intent on dragging down the Other : almost 
as if it were conscious of a heavenly superiority. Fleshly lusts war against 
the Spirit in our members, etc. The point need not be laboured. We find 
that like Nature, Bios is “‘ hostile ” to Spirit, though not so inertly, as it is 
itself an active Principle everywhere. This hostility can arise only from 
a fundamental difference in essence, by which I mean that the conflict of 
which we have been thinking throughout is not merely the result of a 
disturbing intrusion on an otherwise peaceful and well-ordered system, 
but the inevitable difference of the fundamental constitutions of the three 
elements which together build up our picture of that system. Hence arises 
what Berdyaev calls the “ divine drama” of History, having its sources, 
according to that writer, in supernatural realms, but, whether that be so 
or not, an inescapable reality here. 

There is a certain consolation, in these days especially, in the realisation 
that “‘ evil” is very much at home in the constitution of things, and that we 
do wrong therefore to be shocked at its modern manifestations. There is 
more than mere consolation in the reflection that such an ebullition of 
resistance on the part of Bios cum Nature, but particularly “ unregenerate ” 
Bios, presupposes a remarkable attack and influx of Zoe, of which we are 
too horrified or disillusioned to be aware. We can never explain why Nature is 
what she is, why “ life ” causes such a commotion in Nature, and why Spirit 
causes such a commotion in both. The most we can affirm is, that in any other 
situation Man, that peculiar combination of all Three, would be impossible, 
for Man is constitutionally a battlefield. The most we can imagine is a dim 
apprehension of a Purpose, which Christian Faith, pondering the miracle of 
the Incarnation, believes It will at some higher stage understand. 


SELLY OAK H. D. NORTHFIELD 
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I, PHILOSOPHY 
By 
F, H. HEINEMANN, Ph.D. 


MAN makes science, but God creates the metaphysician. One can talk for hours 
on end about the status of metaphysical propositions (naively assuming that they 
form a specific class) without having the slightest idea what metaphysics is. The 
real metaphysician does: not talk about metaphysics, he talks metaphysics. 
“Gabrie . . e . . e . . 1!” Ishall never forget Charles Du Bos’ exclamation 
(suggesting that suddenly the archangel Gabriel had come down to earth) at one 
of the spirited meetings in Gabriel Marcel’s home in 1934, in which Berdyaev, 
Paul Landsberg, Louis Lavelle, René Le Senne, and others took part. Gabriel 
Marcel, who is to be Gifford Lecturer (1949-50) and some of whose papers have 
just been translated under the title The Philosophy of Existence (Harvill Press, 55.) is 
indeed one of the most original among the very few metaphysicians of our time. 
Convinced of the inexhaustible richness of experience, he possesses perhaps the 
greatest adventurous curiosity among contemporary philosophers. A truly 
European mind, he began with studies on Schelling’s influence on Coleridge 
and the interrelation between English and German philosophy in general; went 
through an Hegelian phase, and liked to compare his critique of Bradley, Bosan- 
quet and Royce with Kierkegaard’s critique of Hegel. He is the author of the 
Journal Métaphysique, a metaphysical diary, filled with day-to-day reflections on 
most profound problems, with “ spermatic ideas ” in statu nascendi and abounding 
in drafts of prospective philosophical essays. French students complained wit- 
tily that one needed an Ionian diver to find its pearls, and text-book writers find no 
other philosophy so difficult to summarise. Nevertheless, there is one central 
point. Marcel is concerned with a transformation of empiricism which is at the 
same time a transformation of metaphysics. After centuries of rationalistic 
enlightenment which tried to explain away what is mysterious in religion, in life 
and in the Universe, Marcel rediscovers the mysterious within our experience, 
and even the fact that experience itself is a mystery. He is (sit venia verbo) a mys- 
terious empiricist, who fills the old notion of metaphysics as science of being with 
new life by defining metaphysics as réflexion braquée sur un mystére. He discovers 
the ontological mystery and therewith the distinction between mystery and pro- 
blem (1932). Metaphysics is no longer a rational science of being as being dis- 
cussing problems in rational concepts, it is an elucidation of the mysteries of being. 
Its method is the Romantic way of Verinnerlichung: “L’expérience s’intimise 
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pour ainsi dire, et s’excerce 4 reconnaitre ses implications.” A Problem is something 
in front of me obstructing my path. A Mystery is something within me in which 
I myself am engaged (engag¢) and which consequently cannot be set in front of me 
in its entirety. If I want to grasp it, I have to replace Descartes’ je pense by je crois, 
and recognise faith as the act which makes the mind a living and active reality, a 
faith, not understood as opinion, but as a mode of being and an act of participa- 
tion in the Divine. The religious implications of such a standpoint are obvious, 
and Marcel believes in fact in the absolute convergence of metaphysics and reli- 
gion. The label “ Christian Existentialist ” which has been foisted on him recently 
is mote of a myth than a reality, but Marcel has accepted it willingly, and fights 
an amusing duel with Sartre who has stolen the existentialist show. The book, 
which also includes a charming autobiography, may be recommended as a first 
introduction, but naturally many of the nuances of the original are lost in the 
translation.—The book of Marcel’s friend, Roger Troisfontaines, Existentialisme et 
Penste Chrétienne (Nauwelaerts, Louvain, 45 fr.) may be of interest to our readers 
because it discusses the compatibility of the whole existentialist movement with 
revealed religion. It defines existentialism as a passionate return of the individual 
to his own liberty in order to discover the specific meaning of his being.—Monsieur 
E. Mounier, the Christian Personalist and the editor of Esprit, one of the most 
lively French periodicals, publishes a stimulating and provocative book Existen- 
tialist Philosophies (Rockliff, 15.). It is so far the best book on the subject in English. 
In it existentialism turns full circle. Whereas Jaspers, Heidegger and later Sartre 
translated Kierkegaard’s religious concepts into philosophical terms, Mounier 
retranslates them into religious language. He believes that every type of Existen- 
tialism develops a dialectic of conversion, swinging between the poles of existence 
lost and existence regained, and that therefore, whether Christian or Atheistic, it 
marks a return of the religious element into the world, a somewhat paradoxical 
and debatable conclusion.—Jean-Paul Sartre’s The Emotions (Philosophical 
Library, $2.75) represents an interesting chapter of a phenomenological and 
existentialist psychology. Sartre makes the provocative attempt to interpret the 
emotions as ane chute brusque de la conscience dans la magique, i.e. as a return to a form 
of existence in which the world is experienced without distance and not as an 
object of action. As an experiment in phenomenological psychology, as well as 
because of the extraordinary psychological insight of its author, this essay deserves 
attention. Marjorie Grene’s Dreadful Freedom, A Critique of Existentialism (Cam- 
bridge U. P., 155.) misinterprets Existentialism as a courageous and honest, but 
futile, attempt at a new morality ; but gives a valuable account of Sartre’s moral 
and political doctrines. 

This brings me to my second topic, the role of women in contemporary philo- 
sophy. The participation of women in philosophical productions is a new phe- 
nomenon of the twentieth century. But one sometimes wonders whether they 
always find the most suitable fields for their contributions. This question may 
profitably be asked even regarding Miss Stebbing, whose Ideals and I/lusions have 
recently been reprinted (Watts, 3s. 6d.) and to whom members of the Aristotelian 
Society offer a most worthy memorial in Philosophical Studies (Allen & Unwin, 
15s.) with many interesting contributions among which Black’s paper, Logic and 
Semantics, should be mentioned (partly because of its wonderful quotation from 
Heine, partly because of its conclusion, “that contemporary semantics have noth- 
ing of major importance to contribute to the philosophic question of the nature 
of logic’’). Might not Miss Stebbing, with her admirable passion for honesty in 
the intellectual as well as the moral sphere, and her deep feeling for those in misery 
and pain, have made a more important contribution in Moral and Political Philo- 
sophy than in Logic? Are not her Ideals and Idlusions “ somewhat below the very 
high level of her best work ” (J. Laird) because she overrates verbal definitions ? 
And is not her hypercritical and hyperpolemical attitude towards eminent thinkers 
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and scientists an overcompensation for a feeling of frustration of what was best 
in herself ? ‘That these questions are pertinent may be illustrated by a book of 
one of Miss Stebbing’s admirers, Mrs. Lan Freed’s Social Pragmatism (Watts, 155.). 
Mrs. Freed scolds Nietzsche’s “‘ crass stupidity ” (on faulty evidence) and proposes 
to discard ethical principles in favour of principles of expediency without seeing 
that this leads to the’ hell of totalitarianism. One cannot help asking: “Could 
Mrs. Freed not do something more useful than kicking Moralists ?”” But her book 
should be taken seriously because it reveals a total malaise a\l too common in 
our time, viz. the inability to distinguish between rightness and expediency.—A 
book which could only be written by a woman, who is philosopher, poetess, and 
anima naturaliter religiosa. at the same time, and which confirms the Editor’s saying 
that religion is to-day essentially a lay affair, is Margarete Susman’s Das Buch 
Hiob und das Schicksal des jidischen Volkes (Steinberg, Ziirich, fr. 13.80). It is one 
of the great documents humains of our time, the most “ existential ” of all the books 
so far mentioned, written under the immediate impression of the European 
catastrophe and of the Existenzerschiitterung of millions of human beings. It 
re-interptets the book of Job as a symbol of the fate of the Jewish people, but it 
penetrates simultaneously to the most central problems of our time and of all 
time. Mrs. Susman sees clearly the interconnection between the denial of God, the 
destruction of the human world, the dehumanisation of man and his loss of sub- 
stance and shape. Fully aware of our predicament and of the limits of our under- 
standing, she discusses the insoluble problems of death, suffering, guilt, God and 
Satan. “ Satan among the children of God, that is the deepest secret of the book 
of Job and, at the same time, of the Jewish people which derives its force from its 
catastrophes.” Her book represents the triumph of the heart as the pulsating 
centre of creation over all that is dead and satanic in our time. Indeed, women are 
able to make most valuable contributions if they light upon the right subject. 
Among reprints first place is due to Professor G. E. Moore’s Philosophical 
Studies (Kegan Paul, 175. 6d.) which, for long acknowledged as an indispensable 
text-book, needs no further’ recommendation. Professor James Gibson’s’ Locke’s 
Theory of Knowledge and its Historical Relations (Cambridge U. P., 175. 6d.) retains 
its value as a most healthy reaction against a purely sensationalist interpretation 
of Locke ; a thorough analysis of Locke’s Theory confirms that he was empiricist 
concerning the origin of our knowledge, and rationalist in accepting mathematics 
as the prototype of certain cognition.—Professor A. Sorokin (the Toynbee of the 
New World, with his theory of the three main types of human civilisation, the 
ideational, sensate, and idealistic) warns us in his new book, The Reconstruction of 
Humanity (The Beacon Press, $3) that neither democracy, nor world-government, 
nor economic prosperity, nor education of the masses are sufficient guarantees for 
peace, if the “ altruisation ” of man is not simultaneously achieved, i.e. if ‘ love 
your neighbour ” fails to become the law governing human relations ; a message, 
neither new nor reassuring.—Dane Rudhyar’s Modern Man’s Conflicts (Philoso- 
phical Library, $3.75) is a somewhat wild and fantastic, but rather amusing excur- 
sion into Global Politics. The Hinsert JouRNAL (October, 1945) drew attention 
to the fact of the emergence of Eurasia as being of greater importance than the 
ascendance of the Communists. Rudhyar goes further. He tries to establish a 
polar relationship between “‘ Eurasiafrica,” on the one hand, and the Americas 
on the other. One can only hope that he gives too much to Russia, but one should 
not overlook the most serious warning contained in his vision. The Sabine- 
Festschrift, Essays in Political Theory (Cornell U. P., $4) contains much of interest 
to a student oF this subject, ¢.g. papers on “Plato and the Law of Nature,” 
“ Aristotle on Law,” Murphy’s anti-critique of Northrop’s critique of Locke, and 
Miss Gilbert’s “The Vital Disequilibrium in Croce’s Historicism” (though 
Croce’s lack of a principle of morality is hardly due to ambiguity of expréssion, 
but rather to his Hegelian presuppositions).—The book of the Canadian Pro- 
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fessor David Owen Evans, Le Socialisme Romantique, Pierre Leroux et Ses Con- 
temporaines (Riviére, Paris, 300 fr.) is an excellently documented study of a man 
who coined the term “‘ socialism ” and should be of interest to students of social 
as well as literary history. 

In the January issue of Mind, R. M. Hare attacks the view that indicative sen- 
tences are the only sentences with which logic is called upon to deal, inquires 
into the logical behaviour of Imperative Sentences, and shows that it is impossible 
to ascribe “ the logically undesirable character of emotivity to classes of sentences 
en bloc.” —Professor H, D. Lewis’ paper on Morality and Religion in the January 
number of Philosophy will be of special interest to our readers because of its chal- 
lenging and uncompromising attitude, which maintains that there is no middle 
position between the complete absorption of ethics in religion and the admission 
of ethical autonomy. The Philosophical Review, November, 1948, publishes an 
interesting Symposium on Oriental Philosophy, in which Chinese, Indian and American 
philosophers participate. Fung Yu-Lan’s contribution will be welcomed by 
readers of his valuable book, The Spirit of Chinese Philosophy (Kegan Paul, 155.) 
as a short résumé of his standpoint. The December issue of Philosophy and Pheno- 
menological Research starts with a paper by A. Schuetz, Sartre’s Theory of the Alter 
Ego, which in spite of its learning can hardly beat Mounier’s spirited account. 
We are glad to see that the Revue Internationale de Philosophie resumes its regular 
issues with No. 7, Etudes d’Esthétique, which was supposed to appear in January, 
1940. 

Most important for Aesthetics, delightfully illustrated and in fact a real pearl 
among the countless books on art, is Paul Klee’s On Modern Art (Faber, 85. 6d.). 
Because of the impossibility of translating the exact meaning of the German terms 
one has to go back to the German text, Uber die Moderne Kunst (Benteli, Bern- 
Bimpliz, 12 fr.), but the English rendering remains a useful second best and even 
contains some stimulating mistranslations. Klee does for post-impressionist 
painting, in a modest way, what Leonardo’s Treatise on Painting did for Renais- 
sance art; he gives the key for understanding this art, and, in a certain sense, art 
in general. It is a primitivism, based on the almost neo-platonic maxim, Vom 
Vorbildlichen zum Urbildlichen ! The artist should not copy Nature as she has taken 
shape in trees or animals, but should explore her hidden creative forces and un- 
realised possibilities. This is an almost religious return to the fountain of creation 
which guards the hidden key to all the mysteries of being (gum Urgrund der Schip- 
fung, wo der geheime Schiissel zu allem verwahrt ist). 


OXFORD 


Il. THEOLOGY 
By 
REV. E. L. ALLEN, M.A., Ph.D., DD. 


One of the marks of a sophisticated culture is its interest in the primitive, and 
anthropology is perhaps a welcome release from the inhumanities of a machine 
age. With William Howells to guide us by means of his The Heathens (Gollancz, 
185.) we move at ease in a strange world out of which our own has emerged. 
He writes in a racy and popular style and his aim is “to implant the realisation 
that primitive devotees are not people of another planste but are essentially like 


us, and are engaged with precisely the same kind of religious appetite as the civi- 
lised.” Anyone who would demonstrate that must, obviously, be equally at home 
with primitive religion and with Christianity in its modern forms. It is not clear 
that Professor Howells is as well qualified in the second respect as he is in the first. 
Writing on The Origins of Religion (Watts, 25. 6d.), Lord Raglan takes a very different 
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attitude. For him, religion is not instinctive, but is a product of cultural develop- 
ment quite beyond the power of primitive peoples, if they at all resembled the 
savages known to us to-day. It is primarily a system of rites, and as such can be 
carried back to the sacrifice of a man to maintain the order and life of the cosmos. 
While the anthropologists. settle the matter among themselves, we can travel to 
The Africa of Albert Schweitzer (Beacon Press, $3.75), in which Charles R. Joy 
and Melvin Arnold give an account of their stay with the beloved doctor at 
Lambarene in the summer of 1947. There are numerous photographs, and one 
could not wish for a more attractive account of Schweitzer and his work. An 
essay by him on “‘ Our Task in Colonial Africa”? concludes the book. Only one 
thing still puzzles: why are not the pages numbered ? Further south in the 
Continent we are introduced by Bengt G. M. Sundkler to that amazing congeries 
of sects in which the African finds expression for the craving for opportunity, 
self-expression, and power which white domination denies him. What is the 
“Castor Oil Dead Church ?” Those who wish to know the answer to that ques- 
tion and to be stimulated to think both on the colour problem as it affects the 
Church and on the social roots of denominationalism in our own country should 
read Bantu Prophets in South Africa (Lutterworth Press, 305.). Henry Gaylord 
Dorman’s Toward Understanding Islam (Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
$2.50) abundantly justifies its title. It is both informed and wise. 

The reissue of G. F. Moore’s The Literature of the Old Testament (Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, 55.) is to be welcomed. L. H. Brockington is responsible for the new 
edition. Writing in the Review of Religion for November, 1948, on “‘ Man’s Pre- 
dicament in Eden,” James B. Pritchard reconsiders the Genesis iii story in the 
light of some recent studies and of our knowledge of Near Eastern myth. 
Edgar J. Goodspeed’s How to Read the Bible (Geoftrey Cumberlege, 75. 6d.) is 
original in arrangement and designed to help the general reader without knowledge 
of modern historical study and its results. The Apocrypha is included. 

More of Martin Buber’s work is translated in Hasiaisme (Philosophical Library, 
$3.75). A sentence will show what the book has to offer: ‘‘ God and man do not 
divide the government of the world between them ; man’s action is enclosed in 
God’s action, but it is still real action.” Joseph L. Blau contributes a review article 
on “ Martin Buber’s Religious Philosophy ” to the Review of Religion, Dr James 
Parkes has. given us a masterly survey of eighteen centuries in his History of 
Palestine from 135 A.D. to Modern Times (Gollancz, 215.). It should be read by 
every one who seeks to understand what has been taking place in the Near East. 
Especially valuable are the boldly-drawn maps which show how the various 
communities were distributed about the country at different periods. 

Burton Scott Easton’s Pastoral Epistles (S.C.M., 105. 6d.) rejects Pauline author- 
ship and is not disposed even to recognise the use of fragments from the apostle’s 
correspondence. The word-studies at the end of the book contain much useful 
material. A. M. Hunter writes his commentary on The Gospel According to St 
Mark (S.C.M., 75. 6d.) for the general reader. He is lucid and scholarly throughout. 
He is also very “‘ sate,” as witness his treatment of miracles. He takes the easy 
line of supposing that a mistranslation from the Aramaic lies behind Mark’s 
awkward theory of parables and does not see that the same point of view runs 
tight through the Gospel. In The Modern Free Churchman for January, 1948, a 
layman writes down some of the questions raised for him by C. J. Cadoux’s 
Life of Jesus. The New Testament Doctrine of Baptism (S.P.C.K., 10s. 6d.) is the 
subject of a careful and workmanlike study by W. F: Flemington. He is sure that 
there was a word of the Lord which authorised Christian baptism, but confesses 
that he cannot actually find it. In The Expository Times for January, 1949, Dr 
Vincent Taylor offers a solution of the problem of Mark xiii which seems too good 
to be true. He ends with the words: ‘“‘ What we detach from His (Jesus’s) 
shoulders is the glittering apocalyptic robe with which primitive Christianity 
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clothed Him, and with which He is still draped in popular Christian expectation.” 

Various writers invite one to tread the by-ways of Church History. Maurice W. 
Armstrong writes on The Great Awakening in Nova Scotia 1776-1809 (American 
Society of Church History, $3). He shows how the ardent New Light Movement 
spread and how it ended in accessions to the Baptists. George Fox’s Book of Miracles 
(Cambridge University Press, 215.) is a reconstruction by Henry J. Cadbury. 
It is of great value as showing how the belief in miracles is the natural accompani- 
ment of an outburst of religious enthusiasm. Geoffrey F. Nuttall’s Studies in 
Christian Enthusiasm (Pendle Hill) introduces us to various types from the early 
days of Quakerism. Perry Miller’s introduction to his Images and Shadows of Divine 
Things by Jonathan Edwards (Yale University Press, $2.75) is full of valuable and 
out-of-the-way information of some curious strains in New England Puritanism. 
One cannot resist the temptation to quote: ‘“ The seeming suffering of our food 
by being boiled, roasted, etc., to cleanse it from its crudities and impurities, to 
fit it to be wholesome, pleasant food for us, also represents God’s dealings with 
His people, with particular persons and elect nations, and His visible church, to 
fit it to be, as it were, food for Him.” In A Herald of the Evangelical Revival (Epworth 
Press, 125. 6d.) Eric Baker discusses the relation between Law and Wesley. He 
has the advantage over previous writers on the subject of having drawn on Stephen 
Hobhouse’s work. H. Pollard writes as an Anglican and sympathetically on 
John Wesley in. Northumberland (S\P.C.K., 15.). The Eucharistic’ Hymns of John and 
Charles Wesley (Epworth Press, 155.) are studied by J. Ernest Rattenbury. Diana 
Leatham takes us back to the saints’ of the Celtic Church in They Built on Rock 
(Celtic Art Society, 155.). The writing of the book was clearly a labour of love 
for her. Albert Peel’s Congregational Two Hundred (Independent Press, tos. 6d.) 
provides brief biographies of denominational leaders. E. H. Dunkley breaks 
fresh ground for this country in his study of The Reformation in Denmark (S.P.C.K., 
135. 6d.). Some idea of the detailed knowledge it displays can be gathered from the 
fact that a zealous Scot to whom the book was shown could only complain that 
one McAlpine did not appear in it! Walter Ullmann’s Origins of the Great Schism 
(Burns and Oates, 185.) is a carefully documented study of the events of a few 
months in 1378 and the election of Urban VI. In his Thomas Tenison (S.P.C.K., 
305.) Edward Carpenter draws a life-like portrait of the man who “ attended 
Monmouth before his execution ”’ and “‘ preached Nell Gwynne’s funeral sermon.” 
Now we know for what bishops ate remembered ! 

Howard H. Brinton writes persuasively on The Quaker Doctrine of Inward Peace 
(Pendle Hill, 25 cents). One might have learned much from Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s 
The Cost of Discipleship (S.C.M., 9s.) if it were not for his ruthlessly Paulinising 
exegesis of the Sermon on the Mount. The biographical introduction reveals 
him as a brave and lovable character, martyred under Hitler. The Social Applica- 
tion of Christianity (Duckworth, 5s.) attempts a task which needed a much larger 
volume. The author, Guy Kendall, shows no knowledge of Niebuhr. A damning 
quotation from Stalin on the last page should have had the authority for it cited. 
Aelred Graham in Dominican Studies for October, 1948, reviews Brunnet’s Revela- 
tion and Reason and finds’ it inadequate in its account of the Roman position. 
The Scottish Journal of Theology becomes human and readable with its December 
number. David' Cairns writes on “ ‘The Theology of Emil Brunner ” and Gwilym 
O. Griffith on *‘ Natural Theology and the Ministry of the Word,” Gerald Heard 
in The Eternal Gospel (Cassell, 8s. 6d.) bids us remember that “‘ every advance in 
economic and physical discovery, every further definition of efficiency, every 
invention of means,must be balanced by an equal discovery and definition of 
ends.” Theodor Haecker’s Kierkegaard the Cripple (Harvill Press, 55.) maintains, 
relying on the latest Danish research, that Kierkegaard’s “thorn in the flesh” 
was that he was a hunchback. Several sketches and portraits accompany the 
text. Douglas V. Steeré’s Doors Into Life (Harper, $2) is an exceptionally satisfying 
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study of five devotional.classics. A new edition of T..E. Jessop’s Law and Love 
(Epworth Press, 6s.) has been called for. His account of the ethic of love’ is 
convincing, but has he done justice to the ethic of duty ? He seems to concentrate 
on its less attractive features. Principal Robinson’s Biblical Doctrine. of the Ghurch 
(Bethany. Press,'125. 6d.) expounds the teaching of the denomination in which he 
is deservedly honoured as a leader. He is convinced that he has drawn on the Bible 
for it, but many will feel, regretfully, that his inspiration is in modern collectivism. 
How difficult:some “ conservative” theologians find it to resist the spirit of the 
time |, A valuable article on “Truth in the Theological Perspective” is con- 
tributed by Daniel Day Williams to the Journal of Religion for October, 1948. 
Theology has a right to maintain the essential Christian convictions even against 
philosophy, but it must ultimately seek with philosophy that unifying world-view 
which alone can bring “healing to the divided spirit of man.” Auguste Lecerf’s 
Introduction to Reformed Dogmatics (Lutterworth Press, 255.) brings the heavy 
artillery of Calvinism into action. One wonders what its reception among us 
will be. The Barthians will find it at once too fundamentalist and too philosophical. 
Lecerf contends for a “‘ plenary ” inspiration which is yet not “ verbal,” but he 
maintains the rights of philosophy, and by the appeal to “common grace” he 
vindicates much which Barth would dismiss as “‘ natural theology.” 


KING’S COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 


REVIEWS 


Human Knowledge—Its Scope aud Limits. By Bertrand Russell. London: 
Allen and Unwin. Pp. 538. 18s. 


Reviewed by E. A. Milne (Oxford) 


In this rather lengthy work, Lord Russell once again addresses a non-specialist 
audience, on some of the subjects to which his contributions have made him world- 
famous as 4,philosopher. The ground covered by the book will be sufficiently 
indicated if we enumerate the titles of its six parts: I, the World of Science ; 
Il, Language; II Science and Perception; IV, Scientific Concepts ; V, Proba- 
bility; VI Postulates of Scientific Inference. Under these headings, Russell is 
concerned to give an account of the faith that is in him, the faith that what naive 
tealism (though strictly false) and scientific teaching, indicate is on the whole true, 
though not. certainly true. His emphasis is throughout on the uncertainty of 
knowledge. This is indicated, in no wncertain terms, in his concluding sentences: 
“.. a doctrine by which empiricist philosophy has been inspired: that all 
human knowledge is uncertain, inexact and partial. To this doctrine we have 
found no limitation whatever” (p. 527). It is open to the reader to ask whence 
comes the certainty of this doctrine—to stretch the author onthe rack of one of 
those infinite regresses which he expounds so often, but with devastating hostility, 
in his sections on probability (see e.g. p. 434, wherein he commits an error strange 
in a mathematician, in expecting an infinite product to diverge to zero, when it 
might very well, and in its context should, converge). In fact, he insists repeatedly 
that “scientific inferences, if they are in general valid, must be so in virtue of some 
law or laws of nature, stating a synthetic property of the actual world.” But “ the 
truth of propositions asserting such properties cannot be made even probable by 
any argument from experience.” ‘This leads him to attempt to enunciate a sufficient 
set of such principles, this attempt being summarised in five postulates in the 
constructive penultimate chapter of the work. But it is surely quite incredible that 
anything so vague as these postulates could lie at the base of anything so precise 
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as science—even though we may admit, with Russell, that the standards on which 
scientific measures are based have been built up by a process of successive 
approximation. 

The fact is that, in the reviewer’s opinion, Russell is imprisoned in the logical 
harness of his own distinguished past. Having erected, with Whitehead, a logical 
structure in which the notion of “ class ” plays a prominent part, he now repeatedly 
enmeshes himself in quite artificial difficulties due to his insistence in introducing 
this notion in contexts where, in the wide sense in which it is used by Russell, it is 
clearly inappropriate. E.g. he claims to prove that induction is invalid as a logical 
principle by a quite artificial application of the notion of “ class ” as conceived by 
him (pp. 422, 464 and elsewhere), by constructing a class B which consists of all 
the first » favourable instances but excludes the next favourable instance, on no 
grounds except a Russellian fiat. The justification of induction offers enough 
problems as it is, but this is just being perverse. If he abandons the too wide 
notion of class as any collection of things and confined it to classes defined by 
intension, i.e. by the possession of a certain property (instead of merely including 
such aggregates in the notion of class) he would no longer tie himself up in such 
knots. Later he admits this in effect himself, but he does not seem able to recognise 
that this particular difficulty does not lie in the inductive process itself, but lies in 
the dragging in of a wholly inappropriate piece of logical scaffolding. Again, he 
says that induction can be shown to lead quite as often to falsehood as to truth 
(p. 451). But this is not so in practice, not so in the hands of people who use 
induction as a tool ; and an analysis of induction should correspond to actual usage. 

Again, he repeatedly subscribes to the view that all propositions of logic and 
mathematics are tautologies, i.e. that we learn nothing essentially fresh from an 
analytic proposition (p. 172). Consequently when he is trying to make general 
statements about the world and to prove that they cannot be arrived at by logical 
inference alone, he is obliged to exclude the propositions of logic and mathematics. 
But this dogma would exclude a priori all such syntheses as that of Eddington—all 
claims to put the laws of physics on a purely deductive basis. We by no means 
need to admit at the start that physics can. be made purely deductive, but we should 
not automatically exclude this possibility. Actually the view that laws of nature 
are akin to theorems, like the deduced theorems of a geometry, would explain one 
of Russell’s difficulties about laws of nature, namely why they are simple. He 
thinks that there can be no a priori reason for this (p. 497) except benevolence on 
the part of Providence towards men of science. But surely the reason we discover 
the simple laws is psychologically obvious ; and why simple laws are true is 
because, on the view stated above, they are the theorems lying nearest to hand, 
the most accessible consequences of the initial axioms. Where they are not imme- 
diate consequences, they tend to be complicated to the point of eluding discovery, 
as in meteorology. In this context, it may be noted that Russell draws explicit 
attention to the circumstance that logical connections are often hard to see, that 
a step in a logical argument may be difficult to assent to. Surely it follows from 
this that the first thinker to see a particular logical connection or to invent a new 
logical argument adds something worth while to the whole corpus of knowledge : 
two propositions in natural science connected by a logical argument are much 
more than the same two propositions considered disparately. “ Mass is conserved,” 
and “energy is conserved ” were connected by Einstein’s deduction from his 
relativity that “‘ mass is energy.” Hence the atomic bomb! Yet Russell depreciates 
such arguments, calling them (p. 199) “ merely mathematical inferences,” and 
claiming that most substantial inferences in science arise in the first place from 
analysis of what he calls “ animal inferences.” This is false. One of the most 
substantial inferences in modern science was that which showed that the existence 
of “ complete ” radiation implied the need for a quantum theory, which was a 
substantial mathematical inference if ever there was one. 
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Russell is fertile and entertaining in his many original examples and illustrations 
of his abstract arguments, but I think a great many of them are trivial. Where they 
give promise of going deeper, they often go wrong. For example, he says that 
“ physical events are known only by their space-time structure” (p. 247), that 
“ physics gives no information except as to structure” (p. 314) and that “concerning 
a property which is not structural, such as brightness we must remain completely 
agnostic ” (p. 246). But later (p. 272) he says that structure may be determined by 
several relations, and instances a piece of music, ordered by temporal relations, 
by loudness relations and by poverty and wealth of harmonics. Why then should 
brightness not be an element of structure ? We can speak of ordering the stars 
according to brightness; “ brighter than” is as good an ordering relation as 
“ Jater than ” or “ louder than.” 

Again, when laws of nature are being discussed from a fundamental point of 
view, one would have expected that room could be found for the situation reached 
in Kinematic Relativity, in which laws of nature depend on the locality in space- 
time to which they refer, more particularly to the observer’s estimate of the age of 
the universe reckoned from the zero-point of time. But this is held by Russell to 
contravene the principle of the uniformity of nature. The better course would 
have been to find a way of enunciating a modified principle of uniformity of nature 
which permitted such dependence on locality in space-time. 

Detailed criticism apart, what judgement should one make of the book as a 
whole? First, that it is unequal: some of the earlier portions, in particular the 
sections on language, are trivial, other sections (especially those dealing with 
probability) are technical ; on the other hand the chapters on “‘ Time, Public and 
Private”? and on “‘ Space in Classical Physics” are definitely constructive and 
interesting, and one rejoices to find a reasonable theory of overlapping events as 
leading to the concept of “ instants.” Secondly, the book is so long that by the 
time one comes to the meaty sections one has forgotten the drift of the earlier 
discursive ones. Thirdly, its’ science is not always strictly accurate; on relativity 
it is in one place definitely misleading. [It is sot true that two observers parting 
company and moving relatively to one another with a speed approaching that of 
light and then subsequently coinciding again will differ as to the length of time 
that has elapsed (p. 291). The Lorentz theory holds good only when there is 
complete symmetry between the two observers, and in that case it can be shown 
that on coinciding again their clocks register agreement.] It is just this failure to 
be correct when the situation involves any subtlety, even if the subtlety consists 
only of a proper grasp of the idea of a symmetrical relation, that makes Russell’s 
whole analysis suspect. Lastly the working man of science, even if he forswears 
naive realism, will be unlikely to assent to the book’s general theory of his activities. 
The theses of this book stand in the wake of scientific discovery, not in its van, and 
would be hindrances rather than spurs to research. The book accepts, with a 
certain sceptical reluctance, what science has discovered, but does not provide the 
working scientist with any inspiring creed. It is the output of a still-keen mind, 
concentrated however on looking backwards. The spirit of the book is pessimistic, 
piano ; what the scientist needs from the general reader, or from a book addressed 
to the general reader, is “‘ Excelsior |!” Or, as St Paul would put it, hope is needed 
amongst the virtues. The motto of this book might be the legend which Dante 
found over the doorway to the Inferno. 


Civilisation and Religious Values. By H. D, A. Major. The Hibbert Lectures 
for 1946. Delivered in the Universities of Bristol, Cambridge, Manchester. 
London; Allen and Unwin. Pp. 140. 75. 6d. 

Reviewed by H. G. Wood (Birmingham) 
THat Western civilisation is facing a challenge involving its very existence is a 
commonplace of everyday discussion. The West stands at bay. Is the civilisation 
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which we call Western in its death-agony ? Is the disease incurable or is recovery 
still possible ? 

If we are reluctant to accept defeat, it is because we believe that there are values 
in Western civilisation, which are not adequately recognised either in the new 
civilisation coming into existence in the U.S.S.R. or in the older civilisations of 
China and India and the Middle East, which are themselves struggling for existence. 
Those values which constitute Western civilisation’s fitness to survive are 
embodied in scientific humanism and the Christian religion. The legacies of 
Greece, Rome and Israel, and all that the Western heirs have made of them, we 
are not willing to surrender. Unfortunately, the defenders of Western civilisation 
are not agreed in their estimates of the values bound up with it. The scientific 
humanists do not appreciate the values of the Christian religion and far too many 
. professing Christians are indifferent to the values of science. Part of the peril in 
which the West stands lies in the fact that the defenders have not a common faith 
for living. 

Dr Major, Principal of Ripon Hall, Oxford, in his Hibbert lectures begins by 
examining the general problem of the relation between civilisation and religion, 
but he is concerned with the more specific issue, and his aim is to draw scientific 
humanists and Christian believers together in a common understanding. His life- 
long devotion to the cause of Modernism in the Church of England should secure 
for his Eirenicon respectful attention from both sides. 

The main argument of the book is that modern civilisation needs a riligido, a 
modern religion, and that such a religion is to be found in the religion of Jesus, 
in his teaching about the Kingdom of God. In answering the question, what kind 
of religion does the modern world need ? Dr Major specifies six qualities which 
should characterise it. First of all, it must be a unifying force. Then, it should be 
evolving and creative. It must of course be scientific—compatible with scientific 
truth and scientific method. Then, it should be simple, attractive and practical. 
Cannot the modern world find the religion it needs in the good news of the 
Kitigdom of God as Jesus proclaimed it ? 

In expounding the religion of Jesus, Dr Major feels justified in rejecting’ the 
assumption of Schweitzer and Loisy and others, that the coming of the Kingdom 
was a catastrophic event, a sudden divine intervention which Jesus| thought to 
be imminent. “‘ For Jesus it would seem the coming or advance of the Kingdom 
of God is not apocalyptic and cataclysmic but a moral and spiritual process operat- 
ing invisibly but producing visible effects.” In an appendix, Dr Major deservedly 
commends Dr Glasson’s book The Second Advent, which justifies us in doubting 
whether Jesus ever thought of his second coming in the way in which it is inter- 
preted in Acts, ch. i and in 1 Thess. ch. iv. Professor Duncan in Jesus, Son of Man, 
has adopted and defended the same view. While Schweitzer’s eschatological 
interpretation of the Kingdom and its coming is thus legitimately questioned, it 
may be doubted whether Dr Major does justice to all the authentic teaching of 
Jesus. When, for example, the coming of the Son of Man is compated with a 
flash of lightning ort with the unexpectedness of the flood; there is something 
apocalyptic and cataclysmic about it. Dr Major offers us the gospel of the Kingdom 
in a more or less modern dress, and that certainly minimises the paradox of arguing 
that modern civilisation needs a modern religion and that it will find such a teligion 
in the teaching of Jesus which is nearly 2,000 years old ! 

In two or three directions Dr Major’s argument may fail to carry full conviction. 
The first concerns the qualities he desires in a religion for the modern world. No 
doubt all the qualities he enumerates are desirable, but are they enough? The 
primary requisites of a religion for the modern world are that it should be true, 
and that it should not be merely modetn, but should confront us with that which 
is eternal. Again, the qualities outlined do not so clearly point to the religion of 
Jesus as ‘Dr Major seems to assume. Communism, which he recognises .as 2 
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religion, and a modernised Islam might conceivably fulfil all the needs of the 
modern world better than the religion of Jesus, if Dr Major’s analysis of those 
needs is adequate. The claim of the religion of Jesus to our allegiance rests on 
other qualities than those set forth in the second lecture. Yet again, in the third 
place, many will feel that the religion of Jesus and the religion about Jesus which 
is really the faith of the New Testament are held too far apart in these Hibbert 
lectures. In his anxiety to get rid of what is offensive to modern minds in tradi- 
tional doctrines of the Atonement, Dr Major is in some danger of eliminating the 
Cross itself. He hesitates to admit that Jesus may have attached an atoning 
sacrificial significance to his death. The saying about the Son of Man giving his 
life a ransom for many is to be attributed to the disciples rather than to Jesus. 
But even if the thought does not belong to Jesus himself, can anything less than 
the preaching of Christ crucified speak to the real need of the modern world ? 
Dr Major cites as evidence of Christ’s optimism, of his faith and hope, the saying 
attributed to him in the Fourth Gospel, “I, if I be lifted up from the earth will 
draw all men unto me,” but he fails to note the cleat reference to Christ’s death in 
this passage. He is lifted up on the Cross. He reigns from the Tree, as Justin 
Martyr said. Without the Cross, there is no gospel. 

If many will feel that something vital is missing from Dr Majot’s conception 
of basic Christianity, yet all will be thankful to have so many fundamentals so 
simply and so lucidly presented. The dullest mind will be stimulated by the 
thought-provoking quotations which preface each lecture. But if the book owes 
something of its appeal to a judicious choice of quotations, its main value lies in 
the courage, the hopefulness, and the wisdom of Dr Major’s own judgements. 


Man’s Disorder and God’s Design. The Amsterdam Assembly series, in 
four volumes: I. The Universal Church in God’s Design, 11. The Church's 


Witness to God’s Design, 111. The Church and the Disorder of Society, 1V. The 
Church and the International Disorder. London: S.C.M. Press. 12s. 6d. each. 


Reviewed by James Parkes (Barley, Herts.) 


AsHor?T review of four lengthy symposia cannot hope to examine separate 
contributions, and to make a selection would misrepresent the significance of the 
setasaset. What we have in these volumes is material submitted to the Amsterdam 
Assembly from a wide variety of sources ; and we can judge its reception by the 
publication at the end of each volume of the resolutions which the Commission, 
dealing with the subject of the volume, submitted to the plenary session. 

The standard by which the total material can best be judged is that of other 
approaches to “‘ man’s disorder,” whether religious or along the lines of other 
human activities. For the former the right starting point is not the beginning of 
the Ecumenical movement, but the COPEC conference of 1924. Though that 
gathering was exclusively British, it was an attempt of Churches of varying 
tradition to approach the problem of the contemporary world. And at once the 
central difference emerges : the rise of Barthianism and its sweeping victory over 
the non-Roman world in the ’thirties. Continental theologians quite rightly 
attacked COPEC for undue optimism and superficiality; but it abused these 
failings not as a youthful waywardness to guide and deepen, but as a mortal canker 
of “liberalism” to be eradicated from the body of the Church. The causes of the 
Ariglo-Saxon surrender still await analysis, but the consequences can be seen in 
almost every document offered to Amsterdam. The polysyllabic trivialities and 
neurotic half-truths which take the place of theology among the followers of Barth 
are spread like a mephitic custard over every appropriate and inappropriate dish, 

Although the curiosities of Dr Barth’s Christology, destructive alike of the 
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doctrines of the Trinity and of the Incarnation and strangely reminiscent of the 
wilder gnostic and oriental mystery religions, would repay analysis, the focussing 
point by which the differences can best be judged, so far as these volumes are 
concerned, is the Bible. The background of COPEC was, in general, the view 
that the unique importance of the Scriptures lay in the fact that they contained 
men’s interpretation of God’s revelation, and the attempts of men of certain 
generations of human history to understand, in terms of their belief in a God who 
revealed himself, the world in which they lived and the experiences through which 
they passed—in the New Testament the tremendous experiences of the life, death 
and resurrection of Jesus of Nazareth. It was assumed that God was still revealing 
himself, and thereby throwing light not only on what men had recorded in the 
Bible, but also on the world in which we lived and the experiences through which 
we were passing. 

In place of this clear and living belief we are now confronted with mountains 
of tortured words whose meaning dissolves as we attempt to understand them. 
We are apparently to go back, not to fundamentalism, but to a still earlier phase 
of man’s religious development, and regard the Bible as some mysterious and 
supernatural fetish, redolent rather of primitive magic and tabus than of a con- 
ference of Christians in 1948. When this new and disquieting Bibliolatry 
approaches the problems of life, it is inevitably gnostical rather than mystical in 
its emphases, escapist not realist in its impulses. It belongs not to the history of 
religious development, but to the sad story of “ man’s disorder.” The necessary 
overthrow of the optimistic rationalism of the nineteenth century led to many 
results. On one side were philosophers like Bergson and innumerable sociologists, 
psychologists and Christians who set out on a re-examination of the facts. On the 
other were those who fled from facts to worlds of half-forgotten myths. Of these 
the outstanding examples, closely apparented even when apparently in conflict, 
are Adolf Hitler and Karl Barth. Only the age which produced the one could have 
produced the other. 

Dependent on the pervading Bibliolatry is the failure to come to grips with 
important contemporary trends as to the nature both of the ultimate reality of the 
universe and of man and the human personality. It was not to be expected that the 
conference would concern itself with the problem of “‘ process ” as the ultimate 
truth ; but the amount of space devoted to “ technics ” would justify an expecta- 
tion that something would be said about the relevance of the scientific method as 
an approach to truth. Science knows that its conclusions are subject to constant 
revision. There is no call for the Churches to pin their faith to anything so 
ephemeral. But the idea that many, not merely material, truths can best be appre- 
ciated and understood by the method of direct examination and research, and that 
this must in many cases replace the traditional method of looking back to some 
previously established and divine authority, must ultimately be faced by the 
Churches. They cannot remain permanently blind to the fact that the world 
revealed by the scientific method during the last four centuries is not merely 
different, but is in many respects morally and spiritually greater than that accepted 
by the writers of the Old and New Testaments. The shift of emphasis from power 
to wisdom, and from arbitrary action to patient planning, are but two spheres in 
which the change is obvious (except of course on the purely fundamentalist view 
where any Biblical verse can be torn from its context and made to prove anything) 
and directly affect the way in which we think of God. It is typical of the present 
trend in the Ecumenical movement that it prefers “ standing under judgements ” 
to “ facing consequences.” The one attitude puts the main responsibility on God 
and magic, in the other that responsibility is directly shared by ourselves and the 
facts. 

Equally important are the consequences of the Bibliolatric approach to human 
personality, and the complete ignoring of all forms of modern psychology. This 
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becomes particularly disastrous in the two volumes which affect to deal with the 
disorder of society and the international disorder. For the prescription offered can 
only be: “ go on doing exactly what you have always done and which has con- 
sistently proved ineffective. Go on generalising ; go on proclaiming noble truths, 
uttering terrific denunciations ; go on saying that all will be well when all men are 
perfect. It never has had much effect on society, and when it is evident that it 
never will, reply that the Bible said it wouldn’t anyhow.” And if challenged point 
to lots of tiny details, culled here and there, and claim that these are the contribu- 
tions to be expected of the Church, and the rest can be left to God. 

Here it is not merely modern psychology and sociology that is rejected, but the 
whole of that part of the Old Testament which deals with laws and ways of daily 
living, and which leads to Rabbinic Judaism. Psychology has shown us that men 
ate not merely persons; they are also social beings, members of the human 
society, and, as such, subject to particular rules of behaviour. Societies do not 
change effectively by katharsis and renewal, but by orderly growth, perpetual 
compromise and the methods of “ here a little and there a little.” Psychology has 
likewise challenged the dualism between body and soul, and shown that man 
must be treated as a unitary being, every part of whom is interdependent. It is not 
possible to tackle the problems of the disorder of society and ignore these disco- 
veries which emerge, not from Bible reading, but from the use of the scientific 
method. 

Nobody would wish to go back to the position of the Churches as it was at the 
beginning of the century ; but it is still an open question whether the method 
which was begun at COPEC or that of the Ecumenical movement was the right 
one to choose. The former said: let those Churches which are prepared to move 
gather up their skirts and run quickly, and they may.catch up with the needs of 
the contemporary world. They had scarcely taken a dozen paces when the cata- 
strophe of Barthianism overwhelmed them. The Ecumenical movement imposed 
on them the opposite doctrife ; those who wished to move forward should join 
up withall possible other Churches whether they preferred to stand still, or wene 
pledged to go in the opposite direction. Nobody would wish to deny the impres- 
sive evidence of life to be found in individual articles in these volumes. But the 
World Council is still on trial so far as the contemporary world is concerned. 


Der Vater des katholischen Modernismus, Alfred Loisy (1857-1940). By 


Friedrich Heiler. Munich: I. and S. Federmann, 1947. Pp. 252, la. octavo, 
D.M, 12s. 


Reviewed by Robert Eisler (London) 


THE author, who had been “ transferred ” in 1934 because of “ political unrelia- 
bility ” from the theological faculty of Marburg to the philosophical faculty of 
Greifswald (p. 2), began this life of Loisy in the summer 1941 and completed it in 
the same season of 1943. It had been set up in type in 1944 and should have 
appeared in that year as the annual volume of the German high-church periodical 
Eine Heilige Kirche”? (Una sancta Ecclesia) of which Professor Heiler is the editor. 
“ At the time of the cruel Nazi oppression of all the free continental nations the 
presentation of this apostle of the idea of a unified humanity was meant to be a 
profession of the ideals of Christian humanism and a protest against the tyranny 
under which German intellectuals suffered no less than those of other nationalities. 
Amidst the horrors of war the voice of this herald of peace should have resounded 
as an echo from the higher world of the spirit, as a call to conversion and repent- 
ance. But the work, intended to serve the cause of peace and of the community 
of all nations, became itself a war-victim. The type was destroyed by the bombing 
of Munich ” (p. 230), together with the Bavarian State Library where the author 


12—2 
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had been working most of the time (p. 10). It had to be entirely reset, but could 
not be revised.’ It has now been published with a special appendix reproducing 
the gist of Miss Maude Petre’s book on Loisy, two photographs of Loisy, one each 
of Ernest Renan, George Tyrrell and Baron von Higel. 

For one reader at least this German life of Alfred Loisy is a deeply moving book. 
The reviewer has personally known the author as a young Ph.D. and university 
lecturer at Munich and, twenty-two years ago, the object of the biography as an 
old, greatly admired and revered professor at the Co//ége de France in Paris, at the 
time when he himself was lecturing on “ Christian Origins ” at the Sorbonne. 
Having been present at Loisy’s last lecture in 1925~26 as official representative of 
the Institut International de Coopération Intellectuelle—this particular office of the 
League of Nations being gratefully aware of the apotheosis bestowed by Loisy 
upon the ideal of mankind united in peace and brotherly love—I asked him for a 
private interview to discuss problems of Biblical criticism. He told me to call any 
day at his flat 4 rue des Ecoles at the hour when the dusk was falling. At this time 
he used to rest from work until it was completely dark and his old housekeeper 
brought in the kerosene-lamp. He liked to have occasional visitors at this hour. 
So I talked to him more than once in the failing light—led on by his questions and 
sceptic remarks—on the real author of the Fourth Gospel, on the genuine text of 
Ecclesiastes and similar matters of common interest. Once, when it was already 
very nearly pitch-dark and I may have been speaking in an undertone, he must 
have had the illusion that he was once more hearing confession. For he said 
suddenly in his peculiar intonation: “‘ Continuez, mon enfant, continuez !” After 
an astonished silence on my part he raised himself and said : Ow’est ce que je viens 
de dire? To which'I replied—forgetting that he did not like any mote to be 
addressed with clerical titles such as monsieur l’abbé—“<Vous m’ avez encouragé, mon 
pére.”’ Then the complete darkness was suddenly illuminated and the lamp brought 
in with the friendly bon soir of the faithful servant of many years who survived him. 

I well remember and spoke myself? at the Congress arranged for his jubilee by 
‘Dr Couchoud—a festivity and a “ disciple ” about which and about whom he was 
less enthusiastic than Professor Heiler thinks, on the basis of the official reports 
edited by Anatole France’s physician in ordinary, then publicising the mythical, 
non-historic Christ. But he was tickled to one of his hoarse, high-pitched laughs 
when the representative of Cambridge, the late Dr Coulton, addressed “ the great 
heretic ” in the inaugural session on behalf of that university which had burned at 
the stake more of her professors than any other university for heresies that seemed 
to him (Coulton) quite venal in comparison with those of M Loisy. Incidentally, 
Harnack did not take part in this assembly, as Professor Heiler says he did (p. 200), 
praising the nobility of character of the great theologian thus honouring his old 
adversary ! 

Loisy was, no doubt, as Dean Inge said, “‘ one of the most ingenious modern 
critics,” but his admirer Omodeo (quoted p. 211) goes a little too far when he says 
that “his judgement was so cutting, because his knowledge was unlimited.” 
It had, on the contrary, very definite limits, and he did not like it if they were 
‘pointed out to him. As Miss Maude Petre has stated, he was, in spite of his 
modesty and his frequent professions to the contrary, quite intolerant of criticism, 
even in the most courteous form. His life was, as he himself knew but too well, 
a tragedy from first to last. There is no sadder autobiography than his Mémoires, 
with the terrible pages towards the end about the elaborate precautions he took to 


‘Y There are some unfortunate misprints and errors: p. 236 “ Graf de Ponge”’ is Comte Jean de 
Pange ; “ Engine de Paye” (p. 59, note 26) is the excellent historian of Gnosticism, Eugéne de 
Faye, correctly spelt on p. 200. ‘“* Louis Coulange,” deservedly so highly praised on p. 91, is 
only one of the fourteen pseudonyms of Josef Turmel.. P. 239, “ Joachitische”” should be “‘ Joachi- 
mitische Prophetie’’; p. 237, line 1: English “ /ash” is not German “ Schlinge’’ (“loop ”), but a 
very different thing : “‘ Peitschenhieb.” 

2 Loisy, Mémoires, vol. Til, pp. 528 and 531. 
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prevent any priest from entering his house at the time of his last agony, so that 
nobody should be able to spread the lie that he had recanted in extremis. He could 
not see—and Professor Heiler cannot quite realise—that a real thagedy is not a 
conflict of right and wrong, but of two rights. It is not for me to criticise Professor 
Heiler’s analysis of Loisy’s last work and the thesis that Loisy died malgré tout as-a 
Christian and a Catholic. But I can see quite clearly in my mind’s eye the expression 
his face would assume, if he could read the conclusions of his German biographer. 


Christ and Nietzsche—An Essay in Poetic Wisdom. By G. Wilson Knight. 
London: Staples Press, 1948. Pp. 244. 155. 


Reviewed by Philip Leon (Univ. Coll., Leicester) 


We have here another of Mr. Knight’s expositions which are so invaluable 
because he puts himself at the creative centre of life and treats works of literature 
as projections of the life more abundant which is yet to be lived or, in Shelley’s 
words, as “‘the mirrors of the gigantic shadows which futurity casts upon the 
present.” With a deep and subtle appreciation of both the German and the 
English souls, he sees the present world crisis as England’s opportunity and call, 
which is to provide the world with nothing less than “a nation of Christs.” But 
Christs, not conventional Christians. The four bibles of these Christi redivivi are 
to be Shelley’s Defence of Poetry, Shakespeare’s Timon of Athens, Pope’s Essay on 
Man and, not least of all, Nietzsche’s Thus Spake Zarathustra. This last is treated 
as a kind of fifth gospel, indeed almost as the New New Testament. Nietzsche, it 
is shown, was only blinded by his identification of Christianity with its official 
dilution into imagining himself its enemy. Actually he is re-thinking the Gospels 
in that work. His “ transvaluations of all values ” and denunciation of morality 
is simply the antinomianism of all grace (as, e.g. in Bunyan) and of every species of 
creative activity. The Superinan “ is a mystical conception, continuous with the 
miracle of man’s self-determined personality, always aiming at self-transcendence 
into new self-determining wholes”; he is, we might say, the new Adam that 
we all are all the time and yet do not know until we have become. The power ideal 
is not unlike that of Jesus, who, in the New Testament at any rate, is an almost 
frightening power personality (p. 236). To try to summarise the numerous 
flashes of intuition through which all this is given and which strike the peaks, and 
illumine almost the whole skyscape and landscape, of literature would be like 
attempting to bottle sheet lightning or decant a storm into a teacup. Instead of 
doing so, I will offer some criticisms, or rather queries and challenges, to stimulate 
both the reader to greater attention and Mr Knight to further valuable 
pronouncements. 

According to him, the main deficiency of traditional Christianity is its deprecia- 
tion of immanence, of the natural, in particular the sexual, the marriage of Eros 
with Psyche ; the Renaissance supplementation of this deficiency is to be found in 
Thus Spake Zarathustra. But unfortunately his interpretation seems, superficially 
at least, to be infected with the modern vice of denying the universal and substi- 
tuting for it a particular, and of looking upon the normal as a form, indeed as a 
perversion, of the perverted. Thus, because the sex activity iscreative and because 
sadism or masochism is a form of sex, it would almost appear as though Mr Knight 
considers all creativity, especially the highest, as sexual, and indeed as sadistic- 
masochistic (p. 217 : “ one must be prepared to recognise sexual perversion as the 
workshop of the eternal as surely as sexual normality is the workshop of time ”’) 
and interprets even the Passion in terms of sadism-masochism. But what he really 
means is that we must not, with the mere moralist, simply turn our backs upon evil 
and pervetsion. For all of it, yea the very substance of Satan himself, is power 
from God, is indeed God himself ; this power we must extricate, redeem, redirect, 
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save and take up into ourselves. And if his book now and again produces the same 
feeling in us as does a visit to a hospital or lunatic asylum, Mr Knight may plead 
that after all this is what the world is—a hospital and lunatic asylum—that Chris- 
tianity faces facts and that his “‘ morbidity ” is no greater than that of medieval 
crucifixes. 

But here is something that goes deeper. The Christian truth, because it is 
complete, is always a dialectic of opposites and includes all errors and heresies (or 
whatever are such when torn from the total Christian context or corpus). Every 
view of life, therefore, can be made out to be Christian. Whether it really is so can 
only be decided by testing the degree of its participation in the two cardinal points 
of that dialectic. These are: (1) The enhancement of the appreciation of 
immanence, nature, Eros, an enhancement won, and only to be won, by the 
complete rejection and transcendence of that nature, by self-denudation and self- 
naughting, by becoming a poor, bare, mere spirit. (2) The conception of God’s 
Omnipotence as consisting in Omnipatience (e.g. supreme power and wisdom 
limiting itself to become like supreme weakness and stupidity in order to raise these 
up to become like itself). Now, judged by (1), is Nietzsche at all Christian ? Is 
even Shakespeare ? Mr Knight will agree that to answer these questions literary 
sensitiveness is not enough. What is needed is that “ discernment of spirits ” 
which can be obtained only by practising in some form that via negativa set forth by 
Tauler, The Cloud of Unknowing and St John of the Cross. Judging by (2), must we 
not declare that Nietzsche mistook or perverted his own intuitions and that his 
** Will to power ” was partly the vain and empty love for position or superiority 
(what Kant calls “‘ comparative self-love ” and he himself “‘ the will to overpower,” 
der Wille ur Ubermacht), partly the merely biological striving for more life, present 
alike in the plant, the animal and the genius, which urges the strong to use, abuse 
and feed on, the weak, but never to use and limit itself for, or to feed, the weak ? 
Was he not rea//y anti-Christian as he himself thought he was ? These questions 
can only be answered by going beyond Thus Spake Zarathustra to Nietzsche’s other 
works, especially to his Wi// to Power. This Mr Knight does not do. Quite justi- 
fiably he isolates for special study Nietzsche’s greatest work. 


Byzantium, an introduction to East Roman Civilisation. Edited by Norman 
H. Baynes and H. St L. B. Moss. Oxford: Clarendon Préss. Pp. 438, 
illustrated. 21s. 


The Conversion of Constantine and Pagan Rome, By Andrew Alfdldi, trans. 
by Harold Mattingley. Oxford University Press. Pp. vi + 140. 155. 


Reviewed by George Every, S.S.M. (Kelham): 


THESE two books are of topical interest to the general reader, not only to 
specialists in Byzantine history, for two reasons. To some of us Byzantium offers 
an instance of a new religious culture coming to birth inside a decaying empire, 
and creating its own structure of political and ecclesiastical institutions out of a 
fusion of older forms with innovations and borrowings from the east. Professor 
Arnold Toynbee on the other hand believes that the Roman empire dissolved 
completely in east and west at the end of the sixth century. The Byzantine empire 
carried too heavy a weight of armour from the large pieces of scrap-iron that Leo 
the Syrian found lying among the ruins, and used to defend Constantinople in 717. 
In this way the Eastern Orthodox culture became prematurely burdened with an 
otganised state, and failed to grow to mature life, while her twin sister, the Western 
culture of the Latin Middle Ages, grew so slowly and safely that even now it has 
not yet arrived at the inevitable consummation of a universal state. 

The whole thesis of The Study of History turns on the validity of this view of 
Byzantium as expounded in volume IV, pp. 320-405. If Professor Toynbee has 
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made an artificial separation between Byzantium and Rome, and between East 
and West in the early Middle ages, his theory of separate cultures with an organic 
life of their own, only externally affected by exotic influences, will hardly be proved 
by examples at a greater distance in time and space. Dr Norman Baynes, in my 
opinion, has sufficiently demonstrated in his introduction to Byzantium, the essential 
continuity between the tasks of Constantine, Justinian, Leo the Syrian and the 
later Byzantine emperors of the Middle Ages. He has also called in question the 
estimate of Casaro-Papism that Toynbee takes over uncritically from Roman 
Catholic polemic. Essays in the body of the book throw much more light on the 
complex relationship between the clergy and the civil authorities in the Byzantine 
empire. In particular I would recommend Herr Wilhelm Ensslin’s essay on “ The 
Emperor and the Imperial Administration,” Mrs Buckler’s account of Byzantine 
education, and Pére Delehaye’s last essay on Byzantine monasticism. These three 
subjects, I believe, hold the keys to the character of the Byzantine inheritance. The 
real difference between East and West in the Middle Ages lay in the continued 
existence of an educated bureaucracy at Byzantium, maintained out of public funds. 
We know too little of the economic basis of its life. The articles by M. Andréades 
cover the available evidence, but are not specially illuminating. We do know that 
this educated class was always there, between the army and the clergy, monastic 
and secular, a civilised and civilising influence, pedantic perhaps, too heavily 
weighted with classical learning and precedents drawn out of Roman law, but 
genuinely and persistently interested in philosophical and theological questions, 
that never became in the East, as they did in the West, the preserve of ecclesiastics. 
The Byzantine clergy never were in the Western sense an organised order. 
Byzantine monasticism always retained an unorganised, ill-disciplined, semi- 
eremitical character. If it never needed to be an instrument for the preservation of 
learning, it always remained an ideal base for resistance movements against 
imperial authority. In an empire so addicted to revolutions, it is absurd to suppose 
that the clergy and monks. were always passive before imperial commands. For a 
time the higher clergy might bend before a strong wind from the court, but 
resistance lingered always in monasteries where recaltricant bishops were sent into 
exile, and in country parishes where the married clergy were often equally obdurate. 
An opposition whose case was firmly rooted was sure of ultimate victory, as in the 
struggle of Iconoclast and Iconodule, so in the later controversies concerning terms 
of peace with the power of Rome. 

The essay on the Byzantine church by H. Grégoire suffers rather more than 
the rest from the delays that have postponed the publication of the book. This 
appears especially in the author’s treatment of the schism between East and West. 
He was fully aware when he wrote (before the war) that the researches of Grumel 
and Dvornik had undermined what used to be considered the remote preparation 
for the schism in the ninth century ; and he was rightly sceptical of the emphasis 
laid by other scholars on the immediate preparation in the years after 1000. He was 
therefore obliged to treat the crisis of 1054 as both original and final. All that he 
could find by way of preparation was “ the justifiable scorn of the Byzantines for 
the bad Popes of the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries.” But these shocked the 
West as well as the East. It is more than possible that they were nothing like so 
bad as later monastic chroniclers believed. The schism is illuminated if it is 
considered as a process that began about 1054 and continued through the twelfth 
century, an external aspect of the Western development that made the Popes of 
the Hildebrandine period less and less willing to render an account of their faith 
either to an emperor, Byzantine or German, or to any Eastern Patriarch. 

The new way of looking at Byzantine art has helped here, by throwing light on 
the continued influence of Byzantine ways of seeing things in the West, and not 
only in Italy. We now begin to see that too much of our knowledge of this most 
fascinating kind of religious art is derived from provincial examples, that need to 
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be understood in relation to the influence of the capital, as it is now being revealed 
through the cleaning of the mosaics in Saint Sophia. M. Diehl, whose best work 
was done some years ago, was hardly the ideal person to write on Byzantine art 
now. He showed awareness of the new discoveries in his essay in this book, but 
naturally fitted them into the perspective of his old ideas about a blaze of oriental 
splendour. He has always seen the Byzantine empire in a vivid light like the world 
of the Arabian Nights. The illustrations have been selected not by him but by 
Mr Moss, who has included three delightful drawings by W. H. Bartlett from a 
Victorian guide to the Beauties of the Bosporus, two newly recovered mosaics from 
St Sophia, and a valuable collection of examples of Byzantine mastery over the 
minor arts. 

The other book on the Constantinian revolution also throws light on the 
foundations of Byzantine society, but Alféldi, although he includes a chapter on 
the Old and the New Rome, is mainly concerned with the pagan aristocracy of the 
old capital in their relations with the first Christian emperor. He sees their struggle 
as part of a conflict of religions, as theologically serious as the Arian and Christo- 
logical controversies. No doubt politics entered into it at every point, but political 
issues were taken up in religious questions in the fourth and fifth centuries, rather 
than the other way. It seems to me probable that his concentration on Rome in 
some degree misrepresents the situation in the empire as a whole. Rome in the 
fourth century was no longer the political and military capital, nor had she yet 
become the one established cultural and ecclesiastical centre of Western Chris- 
tendom. Her church, despite Constantine’s lavish patronage, moved only slowly 
from the suburbs and the slums towards the aristocratic centre of the city. We may 
doubt if the great provincial landlords, though proud of their Senatorial rank, 
were much swayed by Roman opinion. The story of the decay of paganism in 
Rome has its own fascination. More volumes are promised that will take the story 
down to the end of the fourth century. It would be even more interesting to 
collect, from what evidence may be available, the history of the decay of temples 
in poverty-stricken municipalities where the unfortunate curiales were tempted 
to evade their burdensome obligations by selling the spoons. 


Religion and Culture: Gifford Lectures delivered in the University of 
Edinburgh, 1947: Christopher Dawson: London: Sheed & Ward, Pp. 224. 
tos. 6d. 


Reviewed by J. W. Scott (Cardiff). 


WHITEHEAD’S dictum that a man’s religion is what he does with his solitari- 
ness is not so much a definition of religion as a way of “ giving us the feel of it.” 
An individual’s religion is his total venture, the ultimate wall at his back, that which 
“is everything ” to him. And so is a society’s. Its religion is that which is every- 
thing to the society—if anything be “‘ everything ” to it, in this searching sense. 
So far as they have one, the religion of what we call the Christian world, or the 
Muslim world, the world of the Eskimos, or of the Bushmen, is in the concrete 
(whatever definition we may attempt to give of it) the thing those people are about, 
their serious business. 

We do not say that the author of these Lectures would agree with this as a way 
of putting his position. He would certainly agree that it is nearer the truth than 
the typical assumption of nineteenth-century positivism, that its secular culture 
is a people’s real business, and all religion but an atavistic relic from the past. 
Such an attitude is the antithesis of our author’s, his own story really begins with 
the eighteenth-century enlightenment. Here, as he rates it, Natural Theology had 
its proper home. The Deists of that period no less than St Augustine, St Thomas, 
or even John Calvin, believed in our human capacity for a natural knowledge of 
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religion quite apart from the revealed Word. And these philosophers—as well 
as, in their very different way, the succeeding Romantics—exploited that know- 
ledge: as, indeed, all Natural Theology is its exploitation, even the author’s 
own. 

It is competent for the author to begin with those thinkers. He shares some- 
thing of fundamental importance with them. For seized as he is of the idea that 
the historical approach is the only right one in all these matters, and fully apprised 
as he is, in consequence, of the very great share religion has had in shaping history 
and making the human social order a thing fit to cohere and endure, the fact which 
governs his interest in the religious forces is that they also mediate truth. They 
not only galvanise man to action, they bring him light, and Natural Theology is 
but the effort of man’s reason to read the nature of things in that light. 

Having given an introductory preamble, our author embarks upon his study 
of religion. His scheme of thought has a certain quality of perspicuousness. 
First, as though to make sure that we know what “ religion ” is under discussion, 
we are given a version of its “elements.” Briefly and paradoxically expressed, 
religious knowledge is what we know of what we do sot know, namely the 
uncharted region of human experience, the infinite domain which lies for ever 
around what we have mapped and explored, the part which is mysterious to us, 
and which, in the moment of our subconscious and emotional apprehension of it, 
we call, in the author’s brief phrase, “‘ God and the supernatural.” There follows 
an account of the general relation of religious apprehension (together with all 
its characteristic manifestations in belief and behaviour) to culture; culture in 
turn being “‘an organised way of life based on a common tradition and condi- 
tioned by a common environment.” The relation is always two-sided. While 
it may happen, therefore, that the social forces make a religion to be the particular 
thing that it is, it may equally well happen that the religion makes the social forces 
to be what they are. The next three chapters are given to a discussion of the 
three chief sources of a human society’s religious knowledge, these being its 
prophets, its priests and its kings. A further two chapters treat of the “sacred 
order ” thus indicated, and its impact upon the two spheres in which man lives, 
the natural world and the social. A penultimate chapter discusses the inner life, 
and the concluding one returns to the central theme of religion and culture, 
stressing the part religion plays in cultural change. The book is written with a 
lucidity and brevity only possible to a mature writer almost equally acquainted 
with all quarters of the wide field it covers. On what is perhaps the major issue of 
the present time in regard to religious belief, it takes a definite line without 
reiteration or insistence. Full value is given to the secular conditioning of reli- 
gion; but this never means deriving it from the secular forces ; as, for example, 
in the Marxian construction, it is a by-product of economic development. 

It is clear that to the author, in the last resort, a people’s religion is not “a 
determinant of ” their cultural life, but its meaning. From the outside their culture 
is simply the way of life into which they have had to fall, in order to deal effectively 
with the environment given to them. But to the people themselves “ the way of 
life is a way of the service of God.” And, the author implies, so it had better be, 
both to them and in itself. For otherwise “ it will become a way of death.” This 
happens. The world is just so made. 


“ This is the lesson alike of the most primitive cultures and of the highest 
religion, and in this agreement we find, so it seems to me, a point at which the 
old Natural Theology and the new scientific study of comparative religion 
can establish contact and find a basis of mutual understanding. Without 
this, the study of comparative religion becomes lost in the maze of socio- 
logical relativity, and Natural Theology loses contact with religion as an 
historical fact.” (Op. cit., p. 62.) 
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But however important the line here taken, and however convincingly, is not the 
author leaving us without the lead we might have expected on a formidable 
problem ? For there are two ways of death. This is one, i.e. when a culture becomes 
irreligious. But there is another, of which we read later. It occurs not when a 
culture, cutting loose from the all-controlling sense of the transcendent, goes off 
rudderless on a course of its own and perishes, but in the converse event, 7.e. when 
it finds all the transcendent it wants in the particular cultural synthesis prevailing 
at its own particular point of space and time, and so succumbs to a species of 
idolatry. Having lost its transcendent interest and become wholly occupied with 
the existing social and cultural activities, it fastens upon these, fetters them in 
religious tradition, and prevents their development, until the whole social 
organism “‘ becomes rigid and lifeless as a mummy.” 

One can see the timeliness which this book has, its relevance to contemporary 
history. The present world is confronted with the spread of a movement which 
many voices begin to refer to portentously as a new religion. There are not enough 
allusions to the subject in these pages to settle whether Russian communism is a 
“ religion ” or not. But a major point is settled. For this species of communism, 
if it be a religion, is pretty clearly one wholly given over to “idolatry” ; so its star 
may well set before it has rightly arisen, if the teaching here is true; unless, indeed, a 
vestigial form of Christian Church that seems somehow still to survive in it 
should save it. Not along this path then, is the desiderated “ organic synthesis of 
religion and culture.” to be found, in which alone the world’s redemption can 
come. But in a world-faith of some kind, surely, it must be. In this point all the 
great living religions of the world are agreed, and the author agrees with them. 
Every nation’s way of life “ must be a way of the service of God ” otherwise “ it 
will become a way of death.” But the obvious question is not to be evaded ; 
where is the way of life ? Our author obviously believes that it is Christianity. 
But does our present Christianity include all that the other living religions have ? 
It may, but if it is to do so (as W. E. Hocking points out in his Living Religions 
and a World Faith) it has to be re-conceived. And then it will not be as substituting 
itself for the others that it will measure-up to the dimensions required for a world 
faith, but as coinciding with them when they, like it, are taken in their essence and 
developed to their fulness. Here surely is work, not for one theologian, from one 
of the living religions, but for teams from them all. 


The Photian Schism, History and Legend. By Francis Dvornik. Cambridge 
University Press. Pp. 503. 35s. 


Reviewed by Gervase Mathew, O.P. (Blackfriars, Oxford) 


It is becoming increasingly apparent that the whole history of the schism between 
Eastern and Western Christianity needs to be re-studied and re-interpreted. The 
story as told by serious historians as late as 1930 was a simple and coherent one. 
According to it, the great schism began in 857 when the Byzantine government 
deposed the Patriarch Ignatius and intruded Photius into the see of Constan- 
tinople. Peace was restored in 867 by the restoration of Ignatius and was solemn- 
ised at the Eighth General Council in 869. But when Ignatius died in 877 Photius 
succeeded him and re-opened the schism which in some fashion is to last until 
our time, for though there is an uneasy truce in the tenth century the Photian 
party survives and wins their final triumph in 1054 when the Patriarch Michael 
Cerularius breaks from the West forever. Twice later in the Middle Ages, at 
Lyons in 1274 and at Florence in 1439 the Byzantine government, for purely 
political reasons, sign a reunion formula and unsuccessfully attempt to enforce it 
on a reluctant church. The division between East and West remains. 

But as scientific Byzantinism slowly develops this simple story ceases to fit the 
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facts that are re-discovered. It is now obvious that however great the tension 
between east and west in the twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
it was not the schism as the nineteenth century knew it. There is evidence for 
much sporadic hatred and contempt upon both sides and for a current belief that 
gtoss errors and corrupt customs were prevalent among the opposite party. But 
the intrusion of the Latin principalities in the Levant which had done so much to 
embitter relations yet made those relations close. Canonically, the situation can 
hardly be expressed as a schism during the medieval period. Even when Con- 
stantinople and Rome are formally severed from one another there would always 
seem to be Greek sees in communion with them both. Intermarriage was constant 
and apparently approved. Theologians of either side openly borrow from the 
other. Scholars like R. P. Loennertz have demonstrated the existence of a con- 
siderable body among Greek ecclesiastics who were pledged to a close relation- 
ship with the Latin West and the history of the Councils of Lyons and Florence 
is being completely re-written. The schism as it now exists does not seem to 
reach its present form until the second half of the seventeenth century. The 
Photius Legend in its commonly received form now seems to date from about the 
same period. 

Since 1933 it has been known that Professor Dvornik was engaged in a critical 
examination of the sources for the story of the Photian schism. An article pub- 
lished by him that year in Byzantion and papers read by him at the international 
Byzantine congresses of 1934 and of 1937 have already prepared specialists for 
some of his conclusions. It was realised that his present volume would be defini- 
tive. His work has always been marked by a complete freedom from bias and no 
living Byzantinist has a higher reputation for meticulous and objective scholarship. 

Dr Dvornik begins by placing the Ignatius-Photius dispute in its true context 
as an essentially domestic struggle between the extreme and moderate parties 
among the anti-iconoclasts. Here he is entirely convincing and his reflections on 
the relationship between the theological factions and those of the circus are most 
illuminating. He then examines the evidence and suggests that Ignatius resigned 
the Patriarchate and that Photius was canonically elected, that the dispute between 
Photius and Pope Nicholas I essentially centred on the Bulgarian mission and that 
Photius never explicitly denied the Papal Primacy. This is a reasonable interpre- 
tation of the facts and it is perhaps only the last point which will be seriously dis- 
puted by scholars, Dr Dvornik is clearly right in holding that the Photian authotr- 
ship of the erudite anti-Roman treatise contained in Cod. Vat. 829, 1150 is still 
unproved, but it has not been disproved, and the allocution of Hadrian II at the 
synod of 86g still seems open to a double interpretation. In the following chapters 
Dr. Dvornik shows that the story of the “Second Schism” in the second patri- 
archate of Photius is pure legend, and that there was no ecumenical council in 
869-70. In the remainder of the book he traces the development of the Photius 
myth until it reaches, its definitive form in the seventeenth century. Throughout 
he shows a consummate mastery of recondite sources ; for one appendix alone 
he has consulted fifty-four unpublished Byzantine MSS. 

Yet, even in a volume which contains so much, there are two points which 
might have been further developed. Further study of the development of the 
cult of Photius as a saint would have emphasised that fundamental unity of his 
legend in east and west which is denied in the rather unfortunate advertisement 
upon the cover of the volume; for if he is praised in orthodox hymnography as 
“radiant star” and “ inspired guide,” it is surely precisely because it was he who ~ 
“ broke the Horns of Roman Pride.” Again a further study of the quality both 
of his scholarship and of his personality would have illustrated how fully he 
represented Byzantine traditions. At least under one aspect the Photius Myth 
was singularly felicitous. There have been few more characteristic representatives 
of eastern and western Christianity than Photius and Nicholas I. 
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Henry VIII and the Reformation. By H. Maynard Smith. London : Macmillan. 
Pp. xv + 480. 305. 


Reviewed by F. J. Smithen (Stockport) 


In this volume Canon Maynard Smith covers familiar ground, but he does so in a 
way which holds one’s interest, and his book is easy to read. It is, in a sense, a 
sequel to his Pre-Reformation England, and we are told that his “‘ excuse ” for writing 
it is that though he has studied most of the modern authorities, he is not in entire 
agreement with any of them. But no excuse was needed for adding this excellent 
study to the vast literature relating to a period which must always be a fascinating 
one to Englishmen, and which was certainly of immense importance in the history 
of their country. 

Dr Maynard Smith divides his book into two parts, “ The Political Reforma- 
tion” and “ The Religious Reformation,” a method which has disadvantages as 
well as advantages, at least for the ordinary reader, since it makes it more difficult 
to see how the two were advancing side by side, and leads to a certain amount of 
overlapping. On the whole the author is not at all proud of the Henrician Refor- 
mation. He says, “‘ Those who have considered the facts recorded in this book will 
not be inclined to boast overmuch of our G/orious Reformation. It is only by 
taking a long-term view that it can be justified.” It was dependent to too great 
an extent on the idiosyncracies of a monarch who, though his reign began with 
great promise, undoubtedly deteriorated seriously in later life. The author twice 
calls Henry “‘ a complete egoist,” which he undoubtedly was, and asserts that he 
was always convinced that what he wanted was right. That is a common failing, 
but a dangerous one in kings. Yet no doubt it explains the author’s further 
assertion that Henry was “ usually quite sincere at the time of speaking.” Sincere, 
perhaps, but blinded by his egoism. He, the King, could not be wrong. Henry’s 
ecclesiastical policy was always dictated by political expediency. While he was 
afraid of the Emperor, he could flirt with the Lutherans and tell them of his zeal 
for the preaching of the “ pure word of God,” but how little he had in common 
with the Lutherans is eviderit from the Six Articles of 1539, issued after his desire 
for a league with them had passed. 

In dealing with the negotiations with the Lutherans, Dr Maynard Smith makes 
the interesting suggestion that what, on the supposition that they were drawn up 
when the Commission of Lutheran Divines was in this country, have commonly 
been known as the “‘ Thirteen Articles of 1538,” are really the Articles of Agree- 
ment brought home by Barnes and Fox from Germany early in 1536. One reason 
given is that “ they seem to have been used by those.who drew up the compromise 
known as the Ten Articles in 1536.” This is possible, as the Ten Articles show 
the influence of the Augsburg Confession, though they are a strange mixture of 
the New and the Old. The author’s reasons for his theory, however, are not 
entirely convincing. The Augsburg Confession was known in this country by 
1536, while it seems reasonable to suppose that “the nearest approach ever 
made to Lutheranism ” emerged when negotiations had been going on with the 
Lutherans over the longer period. 

A vivid picture of King Henry VIII is given in the volume, but Cranmer 
remains a rather shadowy figure, except for such references as these—‘*'a man who 
was very ignorant of this wicked world,” “ Henry knew his pliability and his dog- 
like fidelity to himself,” “ the child-like Cranmer.” Certainly Cranmer acquiesced 
in Henry’s policies, perhaps sometimes against his better judgement. One could 
have wished that the author had lived to give us another volume dealing with the 
later stages of the Reformation in England, and with Cranmer as he was after 
Henry had gone, when he was more free to apply his real convictions to the 
religious and ecclesiastical life of the country. Sympathetic sketches are given of 
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some of the minor characters of the Reformation, such as “ Little Bilney,” but 
the author favours the theory that Bilney made a second recantation at the stake. 

Dr Maynard Smith appears to want to minimise the influence of “ Protestantism” 
on the English Church, and this leads to certain statements or implications which 
are open to question. Thus Tyndale comes in for criticism, but the criticism of 
his translation of éxxAyoia as “ Congregation,” and of mpeoBvrepos as “ senior ” 
is not convincing. The author says (p. 298) that “ in translating we have not only 
to think of philology but of what words mean in current usage,” which is true, 
and that “‘ we know that the word éxxAnoia was what we mean by Church and 
that zpeoBdrepos in New Testament times was a title irrespective of age.” The latter 
part of that is also certainly true. But thé whole point is that Tyndale was convinced 
that “ Church ” as understood in the current usage of his day was not what the 
New Testament meant by éxxAnoia, and that “‘ priest” as understood in current 
usage was not what the New Testament meant by zpeoPUrepos. That was why he 
used different words in his translation, and so the accusation of “ sophistry ” 
seems a little unjust. 

Again, Wyclif is accused of advocating a theory “ which was inconsistent with 
any Church order and would have reduced society to chaos” (p. 413). But it 
does not necessarily follow that a community of individuals, each conscious of his 
direct responsibility to God, and ordering his life in conformity with Scripture, 
which was Wyclif’s ideal, will be chaotic. Wyclif was a Realist, and believed 
that there was a norm of conduct to which Christians should conform, and in 
such conformity there would be a true safeguard against chaos. 

In a brief reference to the Continental Reformers who came to this country in 
the reign of Edward VI (p. 453), the author almost seems to be of the number of 
those who, as a recent writer has put it, think there is “ something inherently 
disreputable in borrowing from abroad.” He says that “ the Church of England 
was theologically dominated by refugees from abroad,” and that “ their theology 


had no roots in the English soil.” Yet fifty years later that theology from abroad 
was still the theology even of so good an Anglican as Archbishop Whitgift, while 
right on into the seventeenth century there were many who wanted the Church in 
this country to be brought into line with the “ best reformed Churches ” of the 
Continent. 

The author seems to hint (pp. 457-8) that “‘ Catholics ” believe that “ religion 


”? 


should interpenetrate and sanctify the whole of life,” whereas “ Protestants,” 
instead of working for the redemption of the world, seek to save souls out of the 
world. But what about the altar-piece at Magdeburg which so impressed the young 
Luther, in which the Church was depicted as a ship sailing towards heaven, with 
only priests and monks on board, who threw out ropes to save the drowning 
laymen ? And what about Geneva, the whole life of which Calvin sought to bring 
into conformity with the Will of God as he understood it, being concerned even 
with such mundane things as the taverns and the public baths ? 

However, though there are thus points in Henry VIII and the Reformation which 
are open to criticism, the work as a whole is a very useful and attractive contribu- 
tion to the literature of the subject, and one which will be read with pleasure by 
the general reader as well as by the Church Historian. 
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